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gie Copies, 6 Cents 


To Be Ready for EF all Use 


BLANCHARD AND WADE’S FOUNDATIONS OF | CQNLEY’S PRINCIPLES OF COOKING 
CHEMISTRY 


By A. A. Blanchard, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Inorganic Chemistry, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and Frank 
B. Wade, B.S., Head of Department of 
Chemistry, Shortridge High School, Indi- 


By Emma Conley, 


State Inspector of Domestic Science, Wis- 


consin. - 52 cents 


A half-year course im cooking and elementary food study 


anapolis, Ind. 2 i“ $1.25 for secondary and vocational schools. It is designed to train | 
A modern course which teaches chemistry and stimulates pupils to plan, cook, amd gerve meals, to calculate the.cost, 
original thinking on the part of the pupil. It has the edu- and to purchase foods in the market most economically, 
cational alivantage of being presented in a logical, scientific It aims to teach thoroughly the few general principles ander- 


way, and at the same time contains a wealth of material, 
showing the applications of chemistry to the industries and 
everyday life. The topics treated and the order of their 


lying all cooking, so that the pupil can afterwards easily 
apply them in infinite variety. Some 250 standard recipes 


arrangement make the book suitable for college entrance and numerous practical lessons and experiments are provided 
preparation, and for high school students who do not-go tc for the pupil to work out in the school kitchen. Cooking 
college. in rural schools and school lunches receive special attenticn, 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


@ Recreation that stores ideas and interests without labor is the ideal just now. Dr. 
Putnam’s SCHOOL JANITORS you will find entertaining as well as profitable. It is not 
a textbook. It is written in breezy and effective style, with anecdote and humor as well 
as force; pronounced by our highest sanitary authorities sound and up-to-date. 


q It shows how you can easily organize the children next fall so as to preserve vacation . 


vigor through winter months. 
q@ Your public library should have it. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE PRESS, EASTON, PA., $1.00 Postpaid 


The Blue Bird for Children 


AN UNRIVALED SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
The most charming and exquisite story ever _ This version is by Mme. Maeterlinck. The 
offered as a school reader. It is the story of | style is charming, the illustrations are unusually 
the beautiful play for children — “The Blue beautiful. Itis a book of enduring worthbecause 
juin —which has delighted two continents. _ of its imagination, philosophy and spirituality. 
For grades three to six. 234 ‘PP. cents. 
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THE WORLD BOOK CORNER} 
|DURELL’S ARITHMETICS || | tue twentigty CENTURY IDEA 


Practical - Adequate - Efficient IN EDUCATION 
Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits |F 
Two and Three Book Series the instruction to his measured needs without 


breaking up the Class group. Individual efficiency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
ed lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done |f 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of ; 


| THE MERRILL SPELLER || | Sams Santa Practice Tests Now Realy 


PRACTICE TESTS 


A i £48 | ds, h pad in- 
| Combined and in Parts ing 50 copies of onelesson. One each of the 48. pads 
z constitute aset. List price per pad, 15 cents. 
_ By J. Ormond Wilson and Edith A. Winship STUDENT’S RECORD 


‘ ‘ = ‘ A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
Lifts the spelling lesson above mere routine a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 


: a seeme with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 
drill. The vocabulary is more than a] | teacuer’s maNnuAL 


‘ A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
mere list of words. ; ; : instructions for the teacher fur handling all the ma- 


terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents. i 


1: LET US TELL YOU MORE OF THESE BOOKS :: Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 


plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 


that results of tests be reported to the author or 


432 Fourth Avenue - - - New York : 


| Publishers of School and College Textbooks = 


| Knowledge that is 
A CONNECTING LINK 
| EARNING POWER | |= 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


ing a teacher is the 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
Bess Colleges call for more teachers." | WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


This means better chances for employment and for 
ee | better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 


Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching We place hundreds of teachers 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
. oN iS to students than any similar school we every year. 
. now of; and with an ambition todo the most 


thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 


feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial Send for our form and manual. 
School is 


7 &§ ** Educationally the strongest Business School in 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
— Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 
Founded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 
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“NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ST. PAUL MEETING 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY L. L. W, 

Oakland 1915. 

President David Starr Jordan 1915. 

It is still evident that no really large meeting can be 
held elsewhere than on one of the coasts or in Chicago. 

The enrollment the first day, Saturday, before. things 
really started, exceeded the announced estimate of the 
optimistic secretary—which was something 
of an achievement. 

The women teachers scarcely realized what 
a friend they had in President Swain until he 
started in on the peroration of his annual 
address. Equal pay for equal work, positions 
open to candidates regardless of sex, higher 
salaries for teachers, sabbatical year, retire- 
ment provisions and finally “votes for 
women’—all in a few sentences from the 
annual address of the president of the Na- 
tional Education Association—almost took 
their breath away. They didn’t quite realize 
it until they got together for a midnight 
conference at the League of Teachers Asso- 
ciations headquarters. (Men no longer take 
the cake as N. E. A. night owls). 

The California delegation brought over- 
coats. Said they had needed them at home. 
nuity of the advertiser is without bounds. 

If every officer and committee chairman could sub- 
mit reports in the unique and charming manner in which 
the treasurer’s report was submitted at St. Paul there 
would never be any discussions of exceptions, only im- 
mediate adoption. The N. E. A. is to be congratulated 
on being able to hold Miss Shepherd in her present 
position for another year. 

The Palmetto delegation was on hand when the first 
gun was fired. Early on the morning of the Fourth these 
South Carolina men, with President David B. Johnson 
of Winthrop Normal and Industrial College at Rock Hill, 
at their head, opened their headquarters and gave a 
demonstration cf Southern hospitality. With Dr. John- 
son were Professor L. H. Beeler, Dr. J. E. Walmsley and 
Professor Charles R. Weeks, all of the Rock Hill faculty. 

If anyone missed out on the “Oregon Punch” it was 
his own fault. The tri-state delegation from the North- 
west is now a tradition, founded on incomparable en- 
thusiasm, hospitality, earnestness and freshness of spirit. 
Nineteen came from the city of Portland alone, and Idaho 
and Washington furnished their share of the large repre- 
sentation. They were not the only ones prepared to 
boost Mr. Alderman for the presidency, but he refused 


to have his name brought before the nominating com- 
mittee. 


The inge- 


In Miss Strachan’s party from New York were Miss 
Katherine D. Blake, four women principals and five 
teachers. Another party came from New York with 
Miss Isabel Ennis of Brooklyn, but not on the same 
train. 

President Swain’s success with the gavel was complete 


until he encountered the parliamentary intricacies of the 
business meeting. 


JOSEPH SWAIN > > 
President Swarthmore College Alfred University, N. Y., Frank M. Leavitt 


President N.E. A., 1914 


One recalls with a chuckle the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Living. At 8.30 
they filed silently into the committee room and at 12 
they filed silently out—Miss Grace Strachan, Miss Mar- 
garet Haley, President Swain and Dr. Johnson. 

As a presiding officer at the National Council, Dr. Aley 
was a decided success, and the president's address was 
one of the best of the council sessions. 

Not a murmur of the “Million Dollar Nightmare.” 

President Wilson’s greetings were cordial 
and sincere, but like Cleveland, he “had Con- 
gress on his hands,” and he couldn't leave 


Washington, even to attend a teachers’ con- 
yention. 


One effect of choosing a college president 
to head the N. E. A. was noticeable. Last 
year the university men were conspicuous by 
their absence; this year they rallied around 
President Swain in great shape. Miss Mary 
1 E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, Frank Strong 
fof the University of Kansas, C. A. Duni- 
Sway, G. A. W. Luckey of Nebraska, C. W. 
Dabney of the University of Cincinnati, 


f of Colorado, Benton of Vermont, Fairchild 
of New Hampshire State College, Dean Bal- 
liet of New York University, B. C. Davis of 


of the University of Chicago, Dean P. C. 
Lutkin of Northwestern University and President James 
of the University of Illinois were a few of them. 

State superintendents came from East as well as West 
this year, and they had an interesting conference with 
Commissioner Claxton. It was a pretty strong line-up— 
Gary of Wisconsin, Mise Grace M. Shepherd of Idaho, 
Greathouse of Indiana, Snedden of Massachusetts, Joyner 
of North Carolina, Shawkey of West Virginia, Mrs. 
Josephine C. Preston of Washington, Schulz of Minne- 
sota. Ross of Kansas, Delzell of Nebraska, Deyoe of 
Iowa, Davee of Montana, Cook of Arkansas, Case of 
Arizona, White of New Mexico, Lawrence of South Da- 
kota and Tavlor of North Dakota, Sheats of Florida, 
Thompson of Tennessee and Matheson of Utah. Mr. 
Shawkey was chairman this year. 

Commissioner Claxton told them of his plans for more 
snecialists in the Federal Bureau, and of the new Smith- 
Hughes vocational educational bill which is superseding 
the Page-Lever bill and all its antecedents. Considerable 
discussion of the county unit system occupied the second 
session, and of the possibility of standardizing statistics, 
as well. 


It shows bigness in many ways to place all personal 
ambition and the ambition of one’s associates and friends 
in the background for the preservation of harmony and 
for the best interests of the association. President David 
B. Johnson of Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, 
was the choice of many people for the presidency of the 
N. E. A., and they would have liked to bring his name 
before the nominating committee. With complete knowl- 
edge of the strength of his support he announced on 
Tuesday that even with the assurance of a majority he 
would not allow his name to be placed in opposition to 
that of Dr. Jordan. As President Swain said: “It is such 
acts ef broad vision and unselfish purpose which endear a 
man to his friends and make the association his debtor.” 


i William J. Kerr of Oregon, James H. Baker’ 
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Miss Strachan’s activity was of a very quiet nature. 
She smiled, however, when the name of the second vice- 
president was read by the chairman of the nominating 
committee. 

The California delegation was “interested” in Sidney 
Lewis Gulick’s proposals for the solution of America’s 
Oriental problem. 

The Madison School building was a great educational 
museum during the week. Besides exhibitions of the best 
work in St. Paul classes there were exhibits from the 
schools for the blind, deaf and feeble-minded throughout 
the state. Miss Mary R. Campbell, a Chicago psycholo- 
gist, and Dr. Grossmann of New Jersey, conducted ex- 
periments at Madison School which attracted much at- 
tention. At the Armory there was a splendid exhibition 
of the work in the Minneapolis School of Fine Arts, and 
a rare exhibit of the lace made by Minnesota Indian 
women at the Sybil Carter Lace Schools. 


The Department of Business Education was between 
the devil and the deep sea. Everybody was talking voca- 
tional education, but no one seemed to remember that 
perhaps the best established and most promising feature 
of vocational training was not industrial but business 
training. 

laxton told the convention that Carnegie told him he 
is planning to do something for county libraries compar- 
able to what he has done for city and town libraries. 
This is one of the things Commissioner Claxton is 
mightily interested in. Cable dispatches reported that 
Carnegie had said he knew nothing of the rural library 
scheme. 

The elaborate and original prize held for the man or 
woman who foreswore the weather as a topic of comver- 
sation for the week was not awarded this year. 

No chance of a franking privilege for the N. E. A. pro- 
ceedings, Secretary Springer discovered. 

Dr. Grossmann of Plainfield, N. J., was looking ahead 
to 1916, and his Atlantic City suggestion met with favor. 
Accommodations at Atlantic City, however, will not be 
available late in August and that will mean going back 
to the usual July dates again for a year at least. 

Dr. Charles H. Keyes of Saratoga Springs, New York, 
read a memorial sketch of Josiah L. Pickard, who was 
president of the N. E. A. in 1871, at the National Council 
meeting and President Aley appointed John R. Kirk, W. 


‘J. Kerr, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and W. R. Siders a com- 


mittee to offer resolutions on the death of A. C. Nelson 
of Utah. 

It is doubtful if there was ever a publicity man who was 
onto his job more completely than William A. Alex- 
ander, dean of Swarthmore College. 

The Jarge summer schools at Cedar Falls and Ames 
kept many Iowa people away. President Homer H. 
Seerley represented Iowa Teachers’ College, however, 
and E. C. Bishop the State College at Ames. 

The South Carolina badge was a home product—white 
and blue, the state colors; a minature palmetto tree made 
of real palmetto, on blue ribbon. 

Miss Haley’s activity in the business meeting was con- 
fined to “requests for information.” The salaries com- 
mittee received an appropriation of $1,000. No other 
committee was granted more than $500, and only three 
received that amount. 

Dr. James M. Greenwood’s talk on the history and 
spirit of the National Council recalled many a well-known 
figure and many a creditable accomplishment. 

Four pairs of St. Paul twins presented themselves at 
the school building where Miss Mary R. Campbell of 
Chicago was giving a demonstration of psychology tests. 

From the state now best known by reason of its prox- 
imity to our troubled sister republic came Superintendent 
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L. E. Wolfe of San Antonic, Harry F. Estill and C. E, 
Evans, presidents of the Texas State Normal Schools at 
Huntsville and San Marcos respectively, and Superin- 
tendent Stewart of Bexar County. (Bexar is pronounced 
Mexican style). 

The sad news of the death cf Mrs. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh was received the day before the convention opened. 

The Utahans came back strong. State Superintendent 
A. C. Matheson filled the place in which the late A. C, 
Nelson was so long known. J. Preston Creer, superin- 
tendent of Utah County; Superintendent J. M. Mills and 
Principal J. E. Beeson of Ogden City, Superintendent 
Orson Ryan of Jordan District and Superintendent 
Horace H. Cummings were in the delegation. Principal 
J. Fred Anderson of Salt Lake City was usually found 
at the Peace League headquarters. 

Commissioner Claxton’s first move after reaching the 
city was to deny a purported interview with him in the 
Washington dispatches to the effect that he prodicted the 
elimination of women teachers by 1930. Dr. Claxton said 
he predicted only that the proportion of men teachers 
would increase. 

Miss Florence Gregory cf Oklahoma City, state super- 
visor of art, spent three hours in the industrial exhibit 
room of the Madison School. It was a good exhibit, but 
Miss Gregory had only two days in St. Paul and she was 
considerably relieved when the janitor finally unlocked 
the door and released her. 

James E. Delzell of Nebraska was greeted as State 
Superintendent Delzell for the last time. Next year it 
will be Hon. James E. Delzell, M. C., unless all signs 


fail, and State Superintendent Robert I. Elliott. Mr. 
Elliott is now deputy in Mr. Delzell’s office. 


One of the prettiest tributes of the week was that 
paid to Mrs. Ella Flagg Young by Miss Haley. Mrs. 
Young was not at St. Paul. On July 8 she sailed for 
Europe at the request of the Chicago Board of Education. 
“Her trip has great significance,” said Miss Haley;— 
“When she returns she will not recommend the adoption 
of the German caste system of education.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Claxton were both on the program,— 
Commissioner Claxton for nine different sessions. 

T. Marcellus Marshall of Stouts Mills, West Virginia, 
who formerly did educational work in the southwest, is 
the oldest life director of the N. E. A. 

Fighty-nine scheduled meetings on the convention pro- 
gram. 

Conferences, round tables and committee meetings 
without number. 


Tt was a very pretty compliment paid by the resolu- 
tions committee to the Shubert Club of St. Paul for their 
splendid concert on Thursday afternoon: but the reso- 
lution was read and adopted Thursday forenoon and the 
concert was Thursday at 2.30. 

The early comers were well repaid for reaching the 
city Saturday by the sessions of the National Council that 
day. Miss Schallenberger’s eloquence and Editor John 


MacDonald’s scriptual wit were sufficient reward in them- 
selves. 


The divorce problem and the single tax did not fare 
well with the Resolutions Committee. Marriage laws 
and the economics of taxation may be in a broad way 
educational problems, but they didn’t appeal to Chairman 
Seerley as problems for the N. E. A. 

“Speaking of vocational education,” said President 
Carroll G. Pearse of the Milwaukee Normal School, “we 
have just plain vocational education, continual vocational 
education, occupational continual vocational education 
and professional, continual, occupational vocational edu- 
cation.” 


“The Status of Woman,” was ably treated by Miss 
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Sopronisba Preston Breckenbridge of Chicago Univer- 
sity, Miss Emma Maud Perkins of Western Reserve 
University, President Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke 
College and Dean Lois Kimball Mathews of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Inspector A. Kennedy of the Weyburn, Saskatchewan, 
schools was the only Canadian on the program, but there 
were many others in attendance, 

The new Department of School Patrons headed by 
Mrs. William S. Hefferan of Chicago, a leader in the 
National Congress of Mothers, had as fine a group of 
speakers as any department at the convention. 

The presence of O. M. Plummer, director of the 
Portland, Oregon, Board of Education, 
partly accounts for the new lease of life 
taken on by the school board section, “The ff 
Department of School Administration,” as 
it is officially known. Frank M. Bruce ot 
Milwaukee, as secretary, also helped in the 
vitalizing process. | 

The “classroom teachers” made the start | 
in their new department created at Salt Lake 
“ity. Miss Elizabeth Rood, kindergarten di- 
rector in the St. Paul Normal School, was | 
an excellent choice for the first president. | 
Just what the evolution of the departmertt 
will be is a question, of course. For the time 
being, with Miss Halev as one of the dom- 
inating influences it probably will not be] 
concerned entirely with pedagogical prob-| 
lems. This year it took up many of the 
same problems with which the League of* 
Teachers’ Associations is naturally con- 
cerned. Eventually it may follow the lines 
of work usually taken up by such. depart- 
ments as those of the secondary school 
teachers and the normal school teachers. But in the 
past grade teachers have come to the convention only 
from the immediate locality of the meeting, so that it 
would be somewhat difficult te carry on continuous work 
along any line. If grade teachers are coming to the 
convention in the future in larger numbers and from a 
much larger field, this fear is ungrounded. 

Sex hygiene did not meet with favor at the hands of 
President N. D. Showalter of the Cheney, Wash., Nor- 
mal School, Dr. Charles H. Keene of Minneapolis, and 
Professor Clara G. Baer of Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, Baroness Rose Bosse had two extremely good 
sessions of the Department of Physical Education. 

The school garden enthusiasts were there in force— 
Van Evrie Kilpatrick of New York City, Superintendent 
Edwin N. Canine of East Chicago, Indiana, Superinten- 
dent Wolfe of San Antonio, T. J. Newbill of Portland, 
Oregon, A. Kennedy, Weyburn, Saskatchewan, Superin- 
tendent Milton C. Potter of Milwaukee, E. C. Bishop of 
Iowa, District Superintendent Kate Starr Kellogg of 
Chicago, and C. H. Lane of Washington. In garden 
work, as in other school work, conditions are so different 
in different parts of the country that the same methods 
cannot be applied generally. In Portland they have 
winter and summer gardens and their work is entirely 
different from that in Texas or in New York City. 

The St. Paul Boy Scouts did themselves proud. They 
were always where they were needed, courteous, effi- 
cient and never complaining. 

Two Minnesotans whom many expected to see were 
not at the meeting. President Vincent of the University 
of Minnescta was in Europe, and Irwin Shepard could 
not leave his 1915 work in California. 

The Minnesota Normal Schools’ headquarters was one 
of the general meeting places. All four schools were 
having summer sessions but Presidents Cooper of 


DAVID STARR JORDAN . 
Chancellor Leland Stanfora Secretary didn’t know where to find him, 


University 
President N. E. a., 1915 
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Mankato, Shoemaker of St. Cloud, and Weld of Moore- 
head, came to St. Paul for the week. 

The New York equal pay fight was told before the con- 
vention twice. Miss Grace Strachan told it at a general 
session and Miss Isabel E. Ennis of Brooklyn told it 
to the League of Teachers’ Associations; their stories of 
the fight were not exactly alike. 

rhe National Council, by adopting the resolution of 
Superintendent John W. Carr of Bayonne, added an- 
other “problem” to its already long list of “problems 
under consideration,”—one of considerable proportions— 
an inv estigation and survey of the qualifications for sup 
erintendence, city, county and state. 

“Will all the members of the commission be superin- 
tendents?” inquired Miss Ennis of Brook- 
lyn. 

President Aley did not make his appoint- 
ments, but he said that the committee 
would be large and representative. Four 
other serious problems President Aley of- 
fered for consideration—the determination 
of principles and methods that could be 
used in reducing credulity; How may faith 
in law be increased? How may individual 
perspective be improved, and how may the 
secondary school give more definiteness of 
purpose and train for greater concentra- 
tion? 

Minneapolis shared the responsibility and 
ishares the credit. 

State Superintendent Schulz greeted 
feveryone for Minnesota, officially and un- 
officially. 

Governor Eberhart was “lost.” Even his 


but it was rumored he was in the Chautau- 
qua wilds. 

Nearly every national public figure of Minnesota (John 
Lind excepted) was on hand. 

John H. Mitchell and J. H. Beek were the men who did 
much for the convention on the St. Paul end. 

It never made so little difference whether or not one 
was located at the headquarters hotel, for good hotels 
were abundant and it was only a few minutes walk to 
fine homes farther up on the hill which threw open the 
doors to those with N. E. A. credentials. 

John H. Mitchel!, chairman of the local executive com- 
mittee, and a mighty efficient one, too, is going to write 
a bock on “The Trials and Tribulations of a Reserva- 
tion Hunter.” But his card catalogue system seldom 
went back on him, 

Local hospitality work was in the hands of Mrs. Albert 
R. Hall. Her workers were on duty from 7.30 in the 
morning until late in the evening. 

From the seemingly accepted newspaper point of view, 
the daily papers did an excellent job. They went after 
what they wanted in the line of gossip, political and per- 
sonal, and came measurably near getting the “inside 
dope.” But the association did not get as fair treat- 
ment as that accorded it by the Salt Lake City papers 
last year. It got plenty of attention and space, but too 
large a proportion of the space was headlines and in- 
geniously conceived “sensations.” 

The musical features of the program, furnished en- 
tirely by local] artists and St. Paul pupils, met with great 
favor and the experts attending the Department of Music 
Education were genuine in their appreciation. Charles 
I. Rice, director of music in the Worcester, Mass., public 
schools, said that the presentation of Miss Bessie M. 
Whiteley’s cantata, “‘Hiawatha’s Childhood,” was sur- 
prisingly good. It was a piece with mighty hard intona- 
tion, but the girls sang in good tune and tone, and their 
attacks were good, crisp and sharp. The credit reflects 
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on Miss Elsie M. Shawe, supervisor of music in the St. 
Paul schools. The dancing was effective, too. 

The program of music entirely by St. Paul composers 
presented by the Schubert Club especially for the N. E. 
A. visitors was a revelation of St. Paul’s musical achieve- 
ment. 

There were thirteen lapses in the National Council 
membership this year for non-attendance. President 
Aley and Secretarv W. B. Owen, who have proved such 
excellent leaders were re-elected. The new members 
elected this year are President Guy Potter Benton, of the 
University of Vermont, State Inspector Neil C. Mac- 
Donald of North Dakota, President A. J. Matthews of 
the Tempe Normal School of Arizona, President W. J. 
Kerr of Oregon Agrcultural College, and State Superin- 
tendent Joyner of North Carolina. David Starr Jordan 
whose membership had lapsed, was made an honorary 
member. 


—o—- 


WHEREAS 


Interest in the business meeting centered in the 
resolutions report. It was an unusual report not 
alone on account of the subjects taken up; the phrase- 
ology and construction of the report was so exception- 
ally fine that a complimentary vote was given President 
Thompson’s committee, something which has never been 
done at an N. E. A. meeting before, so far as we know. 

Equal suffrage, investigations of public education by 
private agencies and the vocational education bill now 
before Congress were sections of the report which 
started long and more or less pointless discussions. 

The resolution declaring the Assoctation “in favor of 
the political equality of the sexes” brought down the 
house, and it brought State Superintendent Sheats of 
Florida to his feet. He wanted to have the vague 
phrase “political equality of the sexes” explained by 
the chairman. If the N. E. A. was gofng to face the 
situation he did not want any vague and indefinite in- 
sinuation; he wanted the Association “to come out in 
the open and say what it meant.” 

“Any man today who doesn’t understand the meaning 
of ‘political equality’ is in the kindergarten of the school 
of American politics.” (Chairman Thompson). 

Then Mr. Sheats wanted to register his protest. Ue 
said he knew that was all the good it would do, but he 
wanted to register “the feeling of the South, where two- 
thirds of the yood wemen, mothers and _ intelligent 
women do not want to vote.” This brought a counter 
protest from another state superintendent from the 
South, TRompson of Tennessee. Mr. Thompson 
wouldn’t accept Mr. Sheats statement about the propor- 
tion who didn’t want to vote, and he said he was speak- 
ing for the New South, not the Old South. 


Mr. Sheats wasn’t going to be a coward, he declared, 
and was cnly satisfied when State Superintendent Joyner 
came to his assistance and secured an acknowledgement 
that the adoption of a resolution didn’t bind the several 
states to any individual action. Others explained that 
the N. E. A. business meeting was not a legislative pro- 
ceeding and explained why woman suffrage was an edu- 
cational problem. But Mr. Sheats couldn’t understand 
it all, and he supposed the reason he couldn’t understand 
it was because he “lived so far from the storm centre, 
Chicago.” 

Then Miss Haley reminded the cRair that the whole 
discussion was out of order, because the N. E. A. had 
long ago gone on record favoring woman suffrage,—at 
Chicago, in fact. 
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Other resolutions which should have brought forth 
some sharp, clear reactions were discussed in just as 
pointless and wandering a manner. 

Che Normal Schoo!. Department adopted a set of res- 
olutions which outpointed the general convention reso- 
lutions almost. from the point of view of forcefulness. 

The N. E. A. was not ready to endorse any specific 
vocational education bill. 


Somebody asked that a director be appointed from 
Alaska. President Swain appointed Commissioner 
Claxton to direct Alaska, but not a director. 


SECRETARY SPRINGER’S REPORT 


Two suggestions in Secretary Durand W. Springer’s 
report were extremely interesting. He suggested that 
the long standing custom of holding the N. E. A. meet- 
ing the week following July 4th be abandoned in favor 
of a late summer meeting. His other suggestion was 
that the N. E. A. officially issue a magazine of ten issues 
a year in place of the volume of proceedings. These 
suggestions he merely offered to the directors for con- 
sideration. 

His reasons for suggesting a change fn time of meet- 
ing were that a late August meeting would not conflict 
with the summer schools and that teachers going almost 
directly from the N. E. A. to their school work would 
make considerably more use of the inspiration and sug- 
gestion gathered at the big meeting. 

Elaborating on the magazine suggestion, he said that 
the expense of mailing a magazine would be possibly 
$2,500 less than the present expressage on the large 
volumes of proceedings. The proceedings would be 
sent Out in installments, might get a larger circulation 
and might be more generally read, he thinks. The back- 
bone of the magazine would be the proceedings, accord- 
ingly, and the material now sent out in the bulletins 
would also be included. The Association would not at- 
tempt to go into the advertising end of the magazine in 
all probability. 

For the coming year the bulletin will be sent out in 
the same size page form as the proceedings to make 
them more handy for filing. 

Secretary Springer’s remarks on unpaid dues, on the 
character of enrollment at recent meetings and on the 
desirability of rotating meetings so that each section of 
the country would be visited at least once in five years 
were decidedly to the point. 


IN DIFFERENT TERMS 


The Normal School Department and the N. E. A. as 
a whole dealt with the matter of educational “surveys.” 
but in slightly different terms. The Normal Sehool 
Department spoke right up:— 

“We view with alarm the activity of Carnegie and 
Rockefeller foundations, agencies not in any way respon- 
sible to the people, in their efforts te control the policies 
of our state educational institutions, to fashion after their 
conception and to standardize our courses of study, to 
surround the institutions with conditions which menace 
true academic freedom and defeat the primary purpose 
of democracy as heretofore preserved inviolate in our 
conmnon schools, normal schools and universities.” 

The N. E. A. committee on resolutions, after much 
iockeying, adopted the following, just as it was originally 
presented by the committees :— 

“A most cordial invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested in the cause of education to investigate the work 
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of the schools, and to present constructive criticism, both 
of methods and results. A destructive criticism from 
jrresponsible sources can never build a system cf edu- 
cation. The Association believes it represents the com- 
mon judgment of the teachers of the country in declaring 
that all official investigaticns of public education should 
be made through the properly constituted authorities re- 
sponsible to the people, and that the United States 
Bureau of Education is the logical and natural agency 
through which the people should provide such investiga- 
tion. Where private agencies or foundations are utilized 
for such purposes they should be held directly responsible 
to the regularly established authorities in charge of pub- 
lic educaticn for their methods of procedure and re- 
ports.” 


—o—— 
CAN YOU IMAGINE? 


If the N. E. A. directors of a generation ago could 
have been on the platform of the general session Tues- 
day afternoon and listened to the cool, sarcastic arraign- 
ment of unequal pay for equal work by Miss Grace 
Strachan, and the ringing exhortation by Miss Margaret 
Haley to “the teachers of America, the most timid rab- 
bits in the world,”—if they had been there, what would 
have been their thoughts? 

The making of the program for that session was a 
stroke of uncommon genius. 

Topic: Teachers’ Salaries and Pensions. 

“Present Salaries of Teachers’—Margaret A. Haley, 
business representative, Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 

“Salaries Based on Position and Not on Sex’”—Grace 
C. Strachan, district superintendent of schools, New 
York City. 

Perhaps it looks no more than ordinarily promising. 
But “Present Salaries of Teachers” led to an analysis of 
economic, social and political conditions and the Fate of 
the Republic, with ‘““Votes for Women” as the answer; 
and “Salaries Based on Position and Not on Sex” was 
a story of a justly famous fight by teachers in the 
metropolis of the New World. 

Miss Haley first marshaled her figures, using Illinois 
as the cruel example, to show that some fortunate 
teachers were paid as high a wage as carpenters are 
paid, some nearly as much as coal miners, and many so 
little that there is no class of laborers to compare them 
with. Then she told the teachers why. Because they 
were timid, and timid because they did not have assur- 
ance of tenure of office, because men politicians decided 
their fate and men politicians care only for the fate of 
those who have the ballot in their hands. Get the vote, 
get justice, and then only will teachers be efficient. 
&. 

Miss Haley was glad that the N. E. A. had “at last 
stopped trying to get blood out of a turnip and realized 
that the solution of the question of efficient teaching is 
in giving teachers something to eat and something to 
wear.” The present investigation of the Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries, Tenure and Pensions is what the N. 
E. A. has delayed so long and she tctd of great results 
in view. The Bureau of Education brought out the re- 
port of progress already made (“The Tangible Rewards 
of Teaching,” in 470 pages) and Miss Haley asked that 
supplementary statements be published as the figures 
are gathered. Commissioner Claxton agreed on the 
spct. 

Those who have heard Miss Haley talk know the 
force of her picturesque arguments. Equal suffrage ar- 
guments have been made before the N. E. A. before, but 
never before under such favorable conditions. The im- 
mense municipal auditorium was filled, the men present 
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could all have been seated on the platiorm with room to 
spare,—and applause reverberated in that auditorium. 

Others on the program were: President Dabney of 
Cincinnati, who described in happy terms the college 
teachers who in no such militant way appreciate their 
own pitiabie condition in the matter of material rewards; 
Walter I. Hamilton of Massachusetts, who has probably 
made a more thorough study, of pensions than anyone 
else in the country; Commissioner Claxton, Dr. John- 
son, Superintendent Wolfe of San Antonié and Super- 
intendent Carr of Bayonne, N. J. 

None of the speakers so much as hinted at raising an 
issue with the headliners. They knew better. 


SAVING THE N.E. A. BY A BY-LAW 


Carroll G. Pearse reported for the committee ap- 
pointed two years ago to consider recommendations 
concerning certain proposed by-laws. 

This was the crucial point: “We have consulted with 
the officials of the Council of Education and decided to 
report as iollows:— 

(a) That Section 3 of Article 5 read—Section 3. 
“Each department shall hold its annual meeting at the 
time and place of the annual meeting of the association, 
except the Department of Superintendence, which may 
hold its annual meeting in February of each year, or at 
such other time as may be determined by such depart- 
ment subject to the approval of the Board of Directors 
of the Association.” 

On the day before the business meeting the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education had decided to discontinue 
its annual summer meeting and to meet with the De- 
partment of Superintendence in February. Its decision 
was symptomatic of a predicted development in N. E. A. 
affairs and a development which the new by-law squarely 
faced. 

Spokesmen for the college and university men pleaded 
that summer schools interferred with attendance at sum- 
mer meetings and that the higher education men wanted 
to keep in close touch with the public school men. Miss 
Harden of Chicago asked if college men didn’t some- 
times have sessions of their institutions to attend in win- 
ter months. Miss Strachan asked if normal schools 
didn’t sometimes have summer sessions and if grade 
teachers and high schgol teachers didn’t sometimes at- 
tend summer schools. Miss Agnes E. Doherty of St. 
Paul said that teachers would be sorry to lose the in- 
spirational influence of the presence of university men at 
the convention. 

The strongest plea for the perpetuation of the N. E. 
A. summer meeting as a great “get-together” conven- 
tion of educators of all grades was made by Dr. Joyner. 
Others whose love for the greatest educational organi- 
zation in the world demanded expression came to the 
rescue. 

The higher education men begged to have the matter 
re-referred to the meeting next year, but their position 
was untenable and they redeemed themselves by a 
graceful withdrawal. 


The recommendation of the Committee on By-Laws 
was adopted. 


ORGANIZING THE WOMEN TEACHERS 
When the League of Teachers’ Associations showed its 


first signs of activity at Salt Lake City last year few 
realized its potentialities. Few of the men realized it 
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this year, but the few who dropped into its sessions and 
listened to President Grace Baldwin’s annual address and 
reports of progress by delegates from east and west were 
greatly impressed. They appreciated its importance and 
were sure that it has a future. What sort of a future is 
the question that interested them. 

The delegates in St. Paul represented 30,000 teachers 
organized in local clubs. Four thousand more came in 
when Miss Isabel E. Ennis of Brooklyn arrived. Clubs 
enrolling hundreds more are coming into the League 
at their first Fall meeting, and next Summer at Oakland 
we may expect to see well nigh 100,000 grade and high 
school teachers represented through members of their 
clubs. Their representation is systematically appor- 
tioned, two delegates for the first 100 teachers in each 
club and one delegate for each 100 beyond the first 100. 

In the fullest sense of the phrase it ts a mutual benefit 
association. With high professional principles, it is at 
the same time a protective organization, and it will be one 
of the most promising cures for the “timidity of 
teachers” which Miss Haley so deplores. Miss Haley’s 
interest in the League is at present as intense as her in- 
terest in the other prodigy which had its birth at Salt 
Lake City, the Department of Classroom Teachers. 

The meetings this year brought enlightening reports 
of what teachers’ clubs had done in matters of salary, 
pensions, tenure of office and in a dozen other lines of 
activity, social and professional. Forceful speakers told 
of what organized teachers had done to help themselves 
in cities in Maryland. New York, Illinois, Iowa, Col- 
orado, Indiana, Missouri, California, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, Virginia, Utah, 
Massachusetts, Kansas and in Vancouver. Miss Grace 
DeGraff of Portland, Oregon, Miss Baldwin of Minnea- 
polis, Miss Haley and others told of ways in which the 
League had helped teachers who could not help them- 
selves. 

Salaries will always be a leading feature of the 
League’s work, probably. Pensions will be studied 
thoroughly beginning this year. The League will al- 
ways be on guard against specific cases of injustices of 
any sort to grade and high school teachers. 


Under the leadership of such women as now direct its 
affairs the League of Teachers Federation has a splendid 
future. Its presence at the N. E. A. meetings is going 
to be a real asset to the convention. 


WITH THE EXHIBITORS 


The Remington Typewriter Company had an entirely 
new feature in their stereomotograph exhibit. H. C. 
Spillman, head of the school department, and W. O. 
Davis represented the New York office in St. Paul. 
More ct the charming Panama-Pacific handbooks were 
distributed through the Remington convention head- 
quarters. 


It took three rooms to hold the World Book Company 
delegation, Casper Hodgson, O. S. Reinald, C. E. Ehle 
and C. S. Jones. 

The Armory made an ideal location for the commercial 
exhibits, which were systematized in better shape than 
usual this year. The only complaint was that teachers 
spent too much time at sessions and in the hotel lobby. 

One reason for being the first representative of a state 
to reach St. Paul was to get the T. C. U. prize. Or 
rather one cf the T. C. U. prizes. At no educational 
meeting has there ever been such a clever bit of adver- 
tising, and for that reason it interested the teachers; but 
they showed also real interest in the T. C. U. 
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The scheme was conceived by William Ritchie, Jr., of 
Lincoln, Nebraska. He was near the registration table 
at. the Armory to invite every member of the N. E. A. 
to register again for a T. C. U. identification card. Every 
tenth person who registered drew a number which en- 
titled him to either a bill folder or a vanity case (most 
of the men took bill folders); and two members who 
drew lucky T. C. U.. registration numbers got $20.00 
travelling bags. The first person to register from each 
state also got either a bill folder or a vanity case. 

The two N. E. A. members who went home with one 
extra piece of baggage were: N. T. Bray of Hovland, 
Minn., and Miss Mariam D. Foote of Minneapolis. More 
than 700 teachers gathered in the Armory for the drawing 
Friday afternoon. 


Mr. Ritchie was formerly superintendent of Cheyenne 
County, Nebraska, and is at present a member cf the 
state commission for the recodification of the Nebraska 
school laws. 


THE HINTERLAND OF THE SALARY QUESTION 


Miss Haley’s solution of the salary question was not 
included in the recommendations of the Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living. She told the 
Department of Classroom Teachers why. ‘It was not 
because the President of the N. E. A. objected, or be- 
cause the other gentleman at the committee meeting ob- 
jected, but because a representative of the metropolis of 
this great Republic, the city where vested wrongs are 
considered vested rights, objected.” 

But here it is:— 

“Back of every proposition for an increase in teachers 
salaries lies the question of the adequacy of public funds 
tc: meet such an increase. Second in importance only to 
the salary studies made by this committee, therefore, is 
the study of local finance, and particularly the new 
sources of local revenue and the elimination of evasion 
and special favors in the collection of present taxes. 
The possibilities of unearned increment taxes in our 
cities are a major importance in this connection. The 
National Education Association should, therefore, make 
prompt and adecuate preparation for a thorough in- 


gestigation of this rich Hinterland to the whole subject 
of teachers salaries.” 


THE SECONDARY EDUCATION. COMMISSION 


It is already evident that the findings of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
are going tc have a tremendous effect. The interest 
manifested by high school inspectors and the high school 
principals who were at St. Paul, was more than casual. 
During the coming year they will recognize more and 
more the significance of the work of the commission and 
next year will find a very large number of secondary 
school men at the meeting in Oakland. 


Chairman Kingsley’s summary work for the com- 
mission has been given proper attention in earlier issues 
of the Journal of Education. His statement of the prob- 
lems now confronting the commission, which was pre- 
sented at this meeting, will be published soon as another 
cf his series of articles in the Journal. 

The report on modern languages made by Frederick S. 
Hemry of the Tome School, Port Deposit, Maryland, 
was a remarkable document. The other reports made 
were: On music. by Osbourne McConathy, director of 
the Public Schocl Music Department of Northwestern 
University; on agriculture, by A. V. Storm of the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota; on manual training, by Professor 
Frank M. Leavitt of the University of Chicago; and on 
household arts, by Miss Lilla Frick, supervisor of 
Domestic Science in the Minneapolis schools. 

Work of such quality marked the commission as the 


most highly professional in the N. E. A. at present. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AGAIN 


Next to salaries and women, vocational education held 
center front on the discussion stage. A sad slip in the 
program arrangement accounted for a serious conflict 
of the session of the National Council devoted to “Har- 
monizing Vocational and Cultural Education,” and the 
session of the Department of Manual Training and Art 
Education in which Superintendent Fuller of North 
Attleboro, Mass., reported the considerable progress of 
the Committee on Vocational Education and Vocational 
Guidance and in which others who have been making a 
careful and detailed study of the querelous subject re- 
ported. While the council was discussing the broad 
theory of the subject, men who have been devoting much 
time to it were exchanging views which should have had 
wide attention. 

Mr. Fuller’s committee had its report in pamphlet 
form, and for a committee which its appropriation cut 
from $2,000 to $450 it did a rather large year’s work. 
Further mention will be made of teh report in the 
Journal of Education. 

More changes are to be made in the department. It 
is to be named more accurately and-the Department of 
Business Education will probably be absorbed. 

THE PEACE WORKERS 


For the sixth time the American School Peace League 
met with the N. E. A. N. E. A. members now looked 
for the Peace headquarters and Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews as One of the regular features of the conven- 
tion, and few events of the week attract more interest 
locally than the delivering of the four orations on peace 
subjects by the winners of the state-wide contest and the 
awarding of a gold medal to the pupi? who presents the 
finest argument. 

J. Fred Anderson of Salt Lake City, who was local 
executive secretary of the N. E. A., last year, and Miss 
Maude E. Phillips of Boston, helped Mrs. Andrews en- 
tertain at the League headquarters. On the program of 
the Peace League this year besides Mrs. Andrews were 
E. H. Scannell, organizing secretary of the Canadian 
Peace Centenary Association, and Commissioner Clax- 
ton, who presented the prize oration medal to Clyde H. 
Frederickson of South Minneapolis. 


FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


&. E. W. 


The Salt Lake meeting had $5,108 from local advance 
memberships or the equivalent of 2,554 at $2.00 each. 

There was received by the treasurer for registration 
at Salt Lake during the meeting $2,976, or the equiva- 
lent of 1,488 at $2.00 each. 

This makes the attendance at Salt Lake about 4,042, or 
$8,084 receipts. 

Receipts at the Richmond meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence $1,364. 

Receipts from active members aside from Salt Lake 
and Richmond $11,724. 

Total receipts from memberships $22,100. 

Interest on funds $7,532.75. 

Receipts from memberships and fund $29,632.75. 

Receipts from miscellaneous sources $2,911. 

Total receipts $32,543. 


There was no money for the Permanent Fund in 1913. 
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Expenses of the Board of Trustees, $768. , 

Expenses of Executive officers, $1,212. 

Salary of Secretary Springer, $4,500. Expenses of his 
office $5,638. 

Cost of Volume of Proceedings, Year Book, etc, 
$12,093. 

Expenses at Richmond meeting $525. 

Expenses of Salt Lake meeting $2,923. 

Special appropriations $4,169. This covers the Special 
Committees and $247 expense as the finale of the Million 
Dollar piece. 

Unclassified expenses $365, 

This brings the expenses down to $32,194. 

The expenses appear to have been nearly $20,000 less 
than for 1912, but this is not a fair statement. The ex- 
pense is much less, due in no small measure to the small 
enrollment as compared with that of 1912, and also te 
the reduced size of the Volume of Proceedings which 
saves in cost and in expressage. 

The financial: future of the National Education As- 
sociation is much brighter than it was a year ago. 


OFFICERS 


David Starr Jordan, president; Grace M. Sheperd, 
Boise, treasurer; Durand’ W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., secretary. 

Vice Presidents—Joseph Swain, Pennsylvania; Grace 
C. Strachan, New York; Walter R. Siders, Idaho; Mrs. 
Helen E. Hefferan, Illinois; J. W. Brister, Tennessee; 
Isabel Williams, Minnesota; R. C. Stearnes, Virginia; 
Mrs. Josephine Preston, Washington; J. G .Collicott, 
Indiana; Mrs. Cora G. Lewis, Kansas; F. L. Cook, 
South Dakota. 

National Council—Robert J. Aley, University of 
Maine, president; W. B. Owen, Chicago Normal School, 
secretary. 


Department of Elementary Education—Miss Margaret 
E. Schallenberger, Sacramento, president; Adelaide 
Steele Baylor. Indianapolis, vice-president; Mary E. 
Foster, Plattsmouth, Nebraska, secretary. 

Department of Special Education—Dr. M. P. E. Gross- 
mann, Plainfield, N. J., president; L. R. Alderman, 
Portland, Oregon, vice-president; Samuel B. Allison, 
Chicago, secretary. 

Department of Music Education—Lucy K. Cole, 
Seattle, president; Will Errhart, Pittsburg, Pa., vice-pres- 
ident; Herman E. Owen, San Jose, secretary. 


Department of Rural and Agricultural Education— 
E. C. Bishop, Ames, Iowa, president; M. J. Abbey, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, vice-president; F. L. Griffin, 
Corvallis, Oregon, secretary. 

Department of Science Instruction—J. A. Randall, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., president; E. P. Cubberley, Stanford 
University, vice-president; Emma Conley, Madison, 
Wisconsin, secretary. 

Department of Manual Training and Art Education— 
Arthur Henry Chamberlain, San Francisco, president; 
Miss Martha Van Rensaeller, Ithaca, N. Y., vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Florence Marshall, New York City, corres- 
ponding secretary; Wilson H. Henderson, Hammond, 
Indiana, recording secretary; Carl N. Werntz, Chicago, 
treasurer. 

Department of Child Hygiene—L. N. Hines, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, president; Dr. Lewis M. Terman, 
Stanford University, vice-president; Dr. Ernest B. Hoag, 
Long Beach, secretary. 

Department of School Patrons—Mrs. Louis Hertz, 
San Francisco, president; Mrs. Phillip N. Moore, St. 
Louis, vice-president; Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, San Fran- 
cisco, secretary. 
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Department of Physical Education—Baroness Rose 
Posse, Boston, Mass., president; Clara Gregory Baer, 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, La., vice-president; 
May G. Long, Public Schools, Everett, Wash., secre- 
tary. 


Department of Schoo! Administration—O. M. Plum- 
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N. Y., vice-president; Lydia Hazelton, Minneapolis, 
Minn., secretary. 


Library Department—Miss Harriet A. Wood, Port- 
land, Oregon, president; Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, St, 
Paul, vice-president; Miss Lucile Fargo, Spokane, secre- 


tary. 
mer, Portland, Oregon, president; F. M. Bruce, Milwau- 


kee, Wis., secretary. 
Department of Classroom Teachers—Nellie Minehan, 
Milwaukee, Wiss., president; Jane McCarthy, Brooklyn, 


Department of Kindergarten Education—Miss Anna 
Stovali, San Francisco, president; Miss Myra Win- 
chester, Washington, vice-president. 


“Thoughtful people all over the country follow the deliberations of the National 
Educational Association with genuine interest. The problems of education are really 
ptoblems affecting the national development and national ideas. I think that no one long 
associated with the profession of teaching can have failed to catch the inspiration of it, or 
to see how great a pcwer may be exercised through the classrccm in directing the think- 
ing and the ambition of the generations coming on, or can have failed to realize that 
nothing less than a comprehensicn of the national life is necessary for a teacher for the 


great task of preparation ard adaptaticn to the future that educaticn attempts.’’—President 


Woodrow Wilson’s telegraphic greeting to N. E. A. July 6. 
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THE RELATION OF THE TEACHER T0 AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 
JOSEPH SWAIN 


President Swarthmore Col'ege, Swarthmore, Pe., Pretident of 
the National Education Association. 


If we are to have growth in citizenship from genera- 
tion to generation we must have growth in culture, in 
the intellectual and moral training and power of the 
teacher. 

Our public school system must not only embrace the 
education of the children in the schools, but must pro- 
vide for the continuous growth of every boy and girl 
after they leave the regular school course as now con- 
stituted to fit them for the highest usefulness as citizens 
in the community in which they live. This must be 
done by the continuation school and other agencies, 
which are destined to become of more vital concern in 
the future. 

To meet this new demand of an enlarged duty of edu- 
cating our citizens, we must have teachers of the highest 
training. They must be men and women of vision, of 
sound body, of trained intellects and exalted characters. 
They will continue to demand not only opportunity for 
a larger training in the schools on broad lines, but more 
pedagogical training and more special knowledge in the 
subjects they are employed to teach. 

If we are to have exalted character we must have 
teachers of faith and religion. When I say faith and re- 
ligion, I do not mean theology and dogma, though each 
individual should have his own creed and profession of 
faith. I mean this, “Stripped of the forms of con- 
ventional language, laying aside the imagery and tradi- 


tions which cling about the very word itself, religion 
presents itself to the faith of man as nothing other than 
the divine life in the human soul, a life which manifests 
itself by the growth which it brings forth, the divine 
flowers of the human heart, love, fearlessness, serenity, 
patience, service.” 

If this view of religion is correct, it is the chief busi- 
ness of men and women in the home, in the school, in 
the church, and in society, to perform religious acts and 
to lead others to perform them. The _ religious spirit 
may be developed through the teaching of music, litera- 
ture, science, and in general through the curriculum of 
the schools. The cultivation of the spirit of wonder and 
reverence, dependence and humility, spiritual mastery, 
and faith, are legitimate in the schools. Not much in- 
struction either secular or religious can be given with- 
out a well equipped teacher whose personality, learning, 
moral and religious life, appeal to those under her care. 
The teacher cannot teach what she does not know, and 
cannot give to others the religious life which she does: 
not possess. Neither can she impart what she does. 
know unless she has learned to teach. 

The great need of citizenship in both the church and 
the school is a band of strong men and women who are 
willing to give their lives to young people, who have a 
profound faith in humanity, who believe that the heart 
of the universe is sound, and who believe that we are 
placed in the world for a purpose, and who show by 
their face and feature and every act that it is a joy to 
give a helping hand. Fill our schools and our churches 
with such leaders, and we will not need the terms secular 
and religious education, for the term education will in- 
clude them both. 

If the schools are to have the kind of teachers sug- 
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gested, there are some things which must be done to 
make it possible. It will always be true, as it ought to 
be, that tie man or woman who makes teaching a life 
work, must abandon all idea of accumulating wealth in 
dollars and cents. The teacher must find his or her 
wealth in the ability to serve. But at present we have 
no profession of teaching in any proper sense. The 
average teacher teaches a few years as a stepping stone 
to something else for the very good and simple reason 
that it is only in exceptional cases that one can live a 
normal life, raise a family, and lay away enough for old 
age, and devote his life to teaching. 

This is relatively unimportant from the standpoint of 
the teachers as individuals, because they can do in the 
future as they have done in the past,—go into some 
other profession or business. But it means everything 
from the standpoint of our civilization. There are many 
things which must be done before teaching can be a 
profession. I will briefly name some of these. 

1. The teacher must be paid a living wage. Salaries 
of teachers have not kept pace with increased prices, 
with the demands for training, in knowledge and culture, 
with the social requirements in the community, in the 
demands for attendance at summer schools, in needs for 
the purchase of professional and other literature, and in 
travel and recreation. 

2. Our states should provide a system of retiring 
allowances by which the teacher may live in modest 
comfort in old age. The good effect on the school re- 
sulting from the teacher’s ability to work with a con- 
tended mind, without nervous anxiety about the neces- 
sities of life in old age, cannot be overestimated. The 
school demands of the teacher larger powers and larger 
experience than our present starvation system can pos- 
sibly secure. 

3. The teachers in our lower schools should have a 
sabbatical year’s leave of absence for travel and study 
on at least half pay, as is now the custom in many of 
our universities and colleges. There is no expenditure 
of money that brings more return to a school than the 
sabbatical leave of absence of one or more teachers from 
the school each year. Such a teacher returns with 
a new birth, and brings a new enthusiasm and vision 
not only to her own work, but to the work as well of 
the other teachers in the school. Incidentally it brings 
new hope and aspiration to the younger teachers in 
looking forward to the opportunity which in turn will 
come to them. 

4. Lastly, as the great body of our teachers are 
women, there are things which should be done especially 
for them. More positions as superintendents, principals, 
and on boards of control should be open to women. The 
best person for each position should be chosen regard 
less of sex. There should be equal pay for equivalent 
services, subjects, of course, to the law of supply and 
demand. Our young American citizenship should be 
trained by American citizens, and all teachers should 
have the rights and duties of citizenship. It is to me a 
self-evident truth, therefore, that all the teachers, both 
men and women, should have the power and duties of 
the ballot. No other one reform in my opinion would 
do more for the schools and increase the influence and 
dignity of the teacher. 

Given a cultivated, trained teacher of deep religious 
convictions, with a sound body and an impressive per 
sonality, who goes to her work every morning after a 
good night’s rest, dressed neatly, with a cheerful face, at 
peace with God and man, and the public school or any 
other school that is vitalized by such a teacher will nor 
be Godless, but the best place in the world for the 
growth of he child in practical righteousness and Amer 
ican citizenship. 
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In this present age of great activity in educational work 
it is dangerous to select topics and predict their value 
to the future. However, it is necessary that selections 
and predictions be made or progress will cease. In the 
hope that this body may continue to lead fn educational 
work, I desire to suggest certain problems. 

It seems to be rather generally believed by the colleges 
of the country that the young men and women who enter 
from the secondary schools do sc without sufficient 
definiteness of purpose, and also without the ability to 
hold themselves continuously to assigned tasks. To 
state it another way, the indictment of the college against 
the secondary school is, that the latter, in its ‘response 
to modern demands, allows the student to spread his 
energy Over so many subjects, that he fails to learn how 
to concentrate his mind upon anything. The secondary 
scheol will not go back to the old curriculum that was 
once so satisiactory to the college; namely, the study 
of Latin, Greek and mathematics. The enlarged  sec- 
ondary curriculum is with us as a permanent possession. 
It is not yet doing for the boys and girls what it ought 
to do. 

The problem worthy of our best effort is how can the 
modern secondary school give to its pupils more 
definiteness of purpose and greater power of concentra- 
tion. 

An almost fundamental difficulty in all governmental 
and administrative affairs is the credulity of the people 
dealt with. Careful and competent European critics re- 
gard American credulity as one of our great weaknesses. 
It is possible, however, that we are no greater sinners 
in this respect than the people of other nations. How- 
ever, that may be, it is certainly true that many of our 
troubles, whether in the little neighborhood, the school, 
the church, the municipality, the state or the nation, are 
traceshle to our willingness to believe, without proper 
evidetice, practically everything we hear. The school 
from the nature and age of those coming under its in- 
fluence is in a better position than any other institution 
to destroy credulity and replace it by faith based upon 
real evidence. This has not been generally done. Here 
aml! there a school succeeds in impressing upon its 
students the need of knowledge as a precedent to judg- 
ment and action. The great majortiy of people, however, 
‘lecide and act long before they have any adequate basis 
for doing either. Many troubles beside those of business 
are psychological. No good method has yet been de- 
vised to counteract this almost universal tendency to be- 
lieve without evidence. The determination of principles 
and methods that could be used in reducing credulity is a 
worthy job for the best among us. 

It is realized by all thinking men that progress in the 
sciences and arts, in government, in morals, even in 
civilization itself, rests upon obedience to fundamental 
laws. The very generosity of nature in our country has 
made us careless in searching for law, and certainly very 
careless in our obedience to law. In a most improvident 
way we have used and are using our natural resources 
without regard to the ultimate effect upon our future. 
The principles of Democracy have been taught so care- 
lessly that as a people we are lawless. If we are to 
continue as a free people, and are to meet our physical 
necessities, it is auite evident that we can do so only if 
we come to know fundamental laws better and form the 
habit of obedience to them A great problem in agri- 
culture today is the problem of finding out the law of 
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plant and soil, but the great problem is to indice those 
engaged in agriculture to have faith enough in the law 
when found to apply it in actual practice. What is true 
in agriculture is true in every other industry, although in 
many other industries the conversation of those engaged 
is not so marked. That there are fundamental laws that 
ought to guide the government, behaviour, social rela- 
tions and civilization, is believed by our best students 
It would be of very great value to us 
as a people if we could know these laws, have them 
taught in the schools, and fix in the youth the habit of 
obeying them. How to create a faith in law fs a problem 
that must be solved, or the rate of progress will be 


of these subjects. 


retarded. 

The school as an institution can do more than any 
other to prevent distorted vision and to give good per- 
spective. Nothing is more destructive of good than the 
inability to see things in their right proportions. Our 
courts of justice are kept busy annulling laws that have 
been placed upon our Statute books without any regard 
to their proper relation to other laws or to fundamental 
principles of right. Business enterprises fail because 
those directing them have not adjusted them properly 
to other things. This principle is true everywhere. 
Life at its best is a process of adjustment so that all its 
activities may occur in right proportions. The wrecked 
theories with which educational history is strewn are 
signs that these theories were advanced by men who 
The National Council of Education 
ought to stand, and I know will stand, for a proper eva- 
luation of all educational matter; and will work to bring 
the whole into proper relations. 


failed to see clearly. 
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SOME POSITIVE EDUCATIONAL GAINS IN THE 
LAST DECADE 


JOHN W. COOK 


President State Normal School, De Kalb, Ill. 


The beginnings of educational movements lie in the 
past. What is now attracting attention is a fuller devel- 
opment of the movements of preceding decades, with a 
iew notable exceptions. 

The social “genius” has announced as the dominant 


. 


keynote of recent years the principle of “conversation.” 
The public mind is awakening to the folly of waste in all 
departments of our modern life. 

A movement is on that promises to 
results of educational effort in terms of social efficiency 
according to 


measure the 


and to approve or condemn what is 
revealed. 

There is an impression quite amounting to a conviction 
that we are “losing money” and that we must put our 
educational enterprises on a paying basis. 

There is a stronger conviction than ever before that 
the public weliare is tied up by an irresistible logic with 
the outcome of the schools. 

As we are to compete in the modern struggle for a 
good rank with nations having strong central govern- 
ments we must look to the national government for aid 
in the solution of our problem. 

The outlook for such assistance is encouraging as men 
of affairs are increasingly interesting themselves in the 
study of educational administration. 

As the children must come to the schools to receive 
finding 


their benefits, compulsory education Jaws are 


more and more the suport of the people in general 
retardation, the conservation § of 


training 


The problem ol 


health, the vocational movement, vocational 


guidance, continuation school, and the co-operation of 
railway corporations and other industrial enterprises 
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are some of the features of especial interest in the mod- 
ern situation. 

There is an increased interest in the education of 
defectives. 

We must give attention to the fuller development of 
professional schools for teachers, the organization of 
foundations for educational effort, the establishing of 
educational funds, and the 


consolidation of country 


schools. 


THE PURPOSE OF ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


In every system of education the conservation of health 
is a matter of first importance. If the laws of health are 
to be observed, they must be taught by example as well 
as by precept. How can a teacher induce pupils to avoid 
the cigarette if he himself is a slave of the cigarette 
habit? From this point of view woman is the better 
teacher for the grades and for the high school, because 
she, at least, can go through the College and the Normal 
School without learning to smoke and to drink. 

Of equal, if not of greater, importance is the moral 
life. It is the function of the school to instil and develop 
the school virtues without which the pupil can not hold 
a job in modern life. The store, the shop, the factory 
and the railroad prefer the youth who has been faithful 
at school. The very atmosphere of a good school. devel- 
ops the qualities which lie at the foundation of industrial 
success. 

Adjustment to our American civilization involves abil- 
ity to read, write and reckon, to work and vote, and 
travel; and these presuppose instruction in the three R’s, 
in history, geography and the use of tools like maps, 
reference books, libraries and newspapers. Fortunately, 
while the pupil is acquiring these, he may be uncon- 
sciously developing the school virtues and the moral life 

The greatest teacher of all the ages worked at the 
carpenter's bench and thereby sanctified manual labor, 
and the arts that make bread; but He is also authority for 
the statement that man shall not live by bread alone. He 
laid stress upon the things of the higher life—-things 
which cannot be ignored or neglected without serious 
detriment to the child. The aim of the modern school 
may be summed up in the one word—truth. Truth is 
more than knowledge, although the latter is the broader 
term. Much knowledge is a mere matter of the intel- 
lect and never passes into life. Truth goes deeper and 
touches the heart out of which are the issues of life. 
Scientific truth has revolutionized our industries, our 
treatment of disease, our homes and methods of sanita- 
tion. In the elementary school we must often be satis: 
fied if pupils think and grasp surface relations. The 
high school should get the pupil to penetrate beneath the 
surface to the relations which are scientific and funda- 
mental in modern civilization. When truth passes inte 
When it 
passes into life, it gives us true men as Joseph’s brethren 
spies 


speech, it gives us truthfulness or veracity. 


claimed to be when he accused them of being 
What this age needs is true men and true women. It ti 
the highest function of the high school to teach truth 
because truth informs the mind and forms the character 
in such a way as to give us leaders, home-makers and 


good citizens 


The State University of Wisconsin costs more than all 


of the nine normal schools, the State Department ot 
Education, and all other state appropriations for educa- 


tion, says Governor McGovern, 
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THE KINGDOM OF LITTLE THINGS 


J. M. GREENWOOD 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“Wisdom and Knowledge shall be the stability of thy 
times. Get Wisdom, get understanding and forget it 
not,”—but not for the educational triflers in “The Wis- 
dom of Little Things.” Let us go back to fundamental 
truths before we have cast aside all charts, compasses. 
logbooks, instruments mental and mechanical, to take 
observation with on this unexplored sea we are endeav- 
oring to navigate. Is it not the part of wisdom to take 
an inventory of the merchantable educational stock we 
already have before throwing it into the junk pile? There 
are many who think so. Many new assets are worthless 
in any market; in fact, most of them have no quotable 
value in any educational stock exchange. 
Let it be granted that educators ought to 
judge of means, agencies and achievements 
from the nearness as well as the remote- 
ness of things. Very close to each one are 
growing children to do their duty should 
be placed as a statu-posed of thousands 
of traits, tendencies and variations inhe- 
rited from a long line of ancestors, mo- 
dified by environments of former ages 
reaching down to the present. The homely 
but true adage—‘That you must earn for 
vourself before you can call it yours,” 
is a discarded balance in much of our 
modernized methods of forming indepen- 
dent, self-centered and self-controller men 
and women. 

Attention has been so focused on the 
lame, the halt, the dullards, and the feeble- 
minded, that the “ninety and nine’ have been lost 
to view or relegated into the lot back of the 
barn, and no shepherd has been detailed to look 
after them. It is a glorious think to take care of 
the dependent weaklings and no heart goes out to them 
with a deeper fervor than mine, but it is for the great 
mass that I plead. Has it not been true for years that 
at all educational meetings and social improvement con- 
gresses that emphasis has been placed on the little things 
adapted to the weak and helpless, while those children 
of average ability and those of superior mental endow- 
ment, have virtually been reduced in their studies and 
powers to a common denominator with the slow, the 
lazy, the dullards, verging down nearly to the scale of 
imbecility. Courses of study, text-books, application, 
habits of steady industry, power of concentration, are all 
on the low line of a mediocrity that is an insult to the 
children themselves as well as to their parents. Once it 
was the rankest heresy to bribe children to make them 
work either in school or at home. Children did their 
work because it was the right thing for them to do it 
and it gave them a stability and firmness of character for 
doing best their fractional part of the world’s work. 
When the shoddy stuff of doing small chores about the 
house, in the garden or orchard, or on the farm, is to 
be given so many credits in this branch or that one, are 
not school engineers nearing the danger line of men- 
tal unsoundness? ~—-Healthy children ought to work on 
the same principle of self-improvement that they should 
obey their parents, respect those in authority, be polite, 
cleanly in speech and thought and fear to do wrong. 
I thank heaven and my parents that I was taught to 
work at home, and that I was sent to school to obey 
the teacher, get my lessons, play at the proper time, 
and when school closed to walk home and do my as- 
signed part of the chores both night and morning. The 
onlv motive held up before me was that an education 
was a better thing to have than monew in fact the very 
best thing in the world except a good name meritor- 
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iously deserved. Hiring children to do their duty should 
be placed as a statutory offense against the peace and 
dignity of the state. Our truancy laws, juvenile courts, 
houses of correction, detention homes, are so many 
evidences of the spread of this contagion in American 
homes. It is high time that we stop, each one, and 
question himself on the output of results—the harvest 
of “the crop of little things.” 

Pedantic school superintendents in too many instances 
are fertile in novelties that catch the eye for a moment 
and then vanish forever. Humanity has traveled a long 
and weary road, and it has learned some things,—that 
nearly all the world must learn and work. The common 
sense of mankind affirms in no uncertain sound that a 
system of education that puts children to work at home 
after the necessary lessons and play have been had each 
day, is the best nurture for the healthy, 
growing child, and it will be better off 
mentally and physically. 

It is not a matter of surprise that our 
best educational thinkers are criticising 
our schools on the very points that I have 
mentioned, and tellin~ the American peo- 
ple that our boys and girls are two or 
three vears behind the boys and girls in 
their studies in the corresponding Euro- 
pean schools, and that too, among nations 
who do not rush through life at the 
same speed as we are accustomed to go. 
Our children in completing the elementary 
course of study can do one or more year's 
work beyond what they now do, if they 
were put at it in earnest. School frivoli- 
ties, ignorance, laziness, stupidity in high 
places, slow-going processes and_ thinly 
grueled text-books, have so entrenched themselves be- 
hind innumerable hoards of supervising bandits that the 
teachers have no time to do the real essential work of the 
schools. There are so many efficiency engineers running 
handecars through the schoolhouses in most large cities, 
that the grade teachers can hardly turn around in their 
rooms without butting into two or three of them. Under 
such conditions real progress in the things the children 
ought to learn is impossible. If some device could be 
contrived by which the “snap-shot schoolmaster and 
the “snap-shot” school could be sent to the shades below 
for a season, the order of banishment should be issued 
at once. How much we can stand of brainless theories. 
aimless studies, mindless methods, without providing an 
asylum for dangerous leaders running at large, no one 
can predict. There is an encouraging feature notwith- 
standing that so much educational thinking is running 
at a very low ebb;—there are streams of educational in 
telligence that issue from pure fountains which are dis- 
placing mere animal existence and the savage virtues by 
searching for the purpose and reason for things. The 
purpose of education on a low plane is not good collective 
result for community interests, and second, it does not 
form men and women to pursue each his own individual 
ends, with enlightenment and intelligence and to make 
the most of his powers for benefiting the world. Strug- 
gle counts and one should never play football with his 
convictions. If one does, his underpinning has a bad 
attack of wobbles. It is bad taste to mock at painful 
impotence or bodily or mental deformity, but when sup- 
posed grave educators set about seriously making mental 
cripples of well born children, it is such a wretched spec- 
tacle as would make Jupiter Olympus weep. All the keen 
edge of interest has been blunted off the child’s mind. 
because he has not been trained in the elementary school 
to cut to the heart of any subject; no memory trained, 
enriched, and reliable; no imagination heightened and 
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SW AIN—JORDAN 


Dr. Joseph Swain, president of Swarthmore, 
made a phenomenal success of the meeting of the 
National Education Association of 1914. When 
he entered upon his term of service after the Salt 
Lake meeting there appeared to be a deficit of 
near $12,000 for President Swain and under any 
ordinary management it would have been inevit- 
able. President Swain is a first-class business man 
both by nature and experience, and he gave to 
the affairs of the association the same skillful 
guidance that he has given to two universities 
and the deficit is not appreciable. His personality 
also brought to the programme talent that would 
not ordinarily have been available. 

The choice of Dr. David Starr Jordan, as 
President for 1915, will rally Californians as they 
must rally in order to have any adequate success 
for a mid-August meeting. The change of date 
will be calamitous unless there is a great rally 
of forces. Dr. Jordan can do great service if he 
has the time and inclination. Of the latter there 
can be ro doubt, of the former we canuact 
know. Thus far university presidents have been 
among the most intensely practical presidents, and 
President Jordan may well consider it & 
crowning honor, worthy heroic effort to make a 
glorious success of the Oakland meeting. 
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But for the peculiar need of a California presi- 
dent, of an eminent Californian for president, Dr. 
D. B. Johnson, President of Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, would have been presi- 
dent of the National Education Association for 
1915. 

Dr. Johnson is one of the very able men in 
educational work combining college and normal 
school interests, with a record of achievement, 
unapproached by anyone, when conditions are 
taken into account. He comes nearer being 
both Northern and Southern in his acquaintance 
and influence than any other Southern man with 
one exception. And with two exceptions he has 
been most constant of all Southern men in at- 
tendance upon the association for a quarter of a 
century. Withal he is personally extremely popu- 
lar with the leaders of the association. 

It is exceedingly difficult to elect a Southern 
man to the presidency, not from prejudices, as is 
too olten assumed, but because there are so many 
prominent men in the North who are available 
men who are alligned with popular interests. 

Behind Dr. Johnson the entire South lined up 
as it has never done before except in the case of 
Dr. Joyner, and with the South were many of the 
western states, so that the nominating committee 
was morally sure to place Dr. Johnson in nomi- 
nation. But, gentleman that he always is, with 
the largest view of the greatest good to the largest 
cause, when he learned that some of the leaders 
had committed themselves to Dr. Jordan’s friends, 
he mantully, against the advice of many supporters 
positively refused to be a candidate. 


J. STANLEY BROWN’S APPOINTMENT 
The daily papers seem to have made so much 
sensationally of Vice-President Swain’s appoint- 
ment of Dr. J. Stanley Brown to assist him until 
President David Starr Jordan returns, that we 
print the resolution of the board of directors un- 
der which the appointment was made. 


The president-elect is absent from the 
country and will not be back until some- 
time during the autumn. In the mean- 
time it may be necessary for a great deal 
of work to be done by the acting presi- 
dent. It may not be convenient for him 
to do all this work personally, therefore, 
Resolved, that the Board of Directors 
authorize the acting president to desig- 
nate some member of the association to 
assist the acting president until such time 
as the president shall return, in doing 
such things as the acting president him- 
self cannot attend to, and that the ex- 
penses of such person, while so assist- 
ing the acting president, be paid. 

Under this resolution Vice-President 
a Swain appointed Dr. J. Stanley 
brown of Joliet, Illinois, retiring mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees a the Per. 
manent Fund. 
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WHY THE CARNEGIE RESOLUTIONS? 
The National Education Association has never 
taken any action comparable to that of the reso- 
lutions of the business meeting and of the Nor- 
mal Department upon the Carnegie Foundation. 
This action has set the entire country thinking 
as to why such resolutions should be passed, and 
as to why they should have passed with practical 
unamity. The Journal of Education will prob- 
ably present facts bearing directly upon the pub- 
lic indignation that found expression at St. Paul. 
Suffice it to say here that the National Education 
Association’s action was not hasty nor radical, 
that it was behind rather than ahead of public sen- 
timent, and conservative rather than radical as is 
well known by those who are in position to know 
what people have been saying all over the West 
and South, and what many are thinking even in 

New York and New England. 


ARE ACTIVE MEMBERS SLUMPING ? 

Apparently, from Secretary Springer’s report, 
598 active memberships lapsed in 1913, and 1,021 
in 1914. Of course some of these latter may pay 
up later but in 1913 it appears that 598 lapsed and 
only 527 new active members enrolled at Salt Lake 
City. If 1,021 lapsed in 1914 there is no liability 
that the St. Paul enrollment of active members 


‘will make that good. 


At Salt Lake City there was heroic talk of 
50,000 active membership increase at once, and 
when we suggested a possible over estimate I was 
called pessimistic. We venture a suggestion that 
the increase in active memberships must come 
irom libraries and institutions. That is a fertile 
field. 

Of the 527 new active members 362 were from 
the inter-mountain region. Such local enroll- 
ment is not wholly permanent, save as it comes 
from a desire to have blue-ribbon recognition. 
There is no probability of a great increase in pro- 
fessional active memberships. 


a 


MID-AUGUST 


Next year the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be held August 16-22. 
The leaders of the association think it will be ad- 
vantageous to make the change. Their opinion 
is official and authoritative but it may be per- 
missable for a layman to give a Yankee guess, 
simply that and nothing more. 

Our guess is that it will be near fatal in 1915 
and thereafter. Every reason we have heard 
given for the change is a reason for our guess that 
the change will be near fatal. We are never 
pessimistic and we have no prophesy in this case, 
merely a guess which is never serious. We merely 
record it for future references. We hope our 
guess will prove to be far astray. We will be ex- 
ceedingly happy to be a poor guesser, but if our 
experience and observation are worth anything 
for guessing purposes the management has been 
ill-advised. Just remember the guess, please. 


Successful experienced teachers will nowhere be 
disturbed if they keep abreast the times. 
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LOCAL MEMBERSHIP 


Secretary Springer calls attention to the fact 
that of the 4,519 new active and associate mem- 
bers at Salt Lake City in 1913, only 1,075 were not 
local; that is, 77 per cent. was local. This 
will hereafter be approximately true of all meet- 
ings not held on the Atlantic or, Pacific Coast. 
By local is meant the district naturally tributary 
to the city. Mr. Springer finds in this an argu- 
ment for meeting in different sections of the 
country. Thus alone can there be a reasonably 
large meeting, and this local membership will de- 
pend largely upon the local campaign for, advance 
membership. 

It will be a rare meeting away from Chicago and 
the Coast that has an actual attendance of more 
than 7,000 that increases the net member- 
ship perceptibly. 

If these conclusions are justified then it is indis- 
pensable that we meet on the Atlantic Coast or 
Pacific Coast every two or three years, and that 
on Other years we go wherever there can be 
guarantee of a local membership of near 4,000. 

With the reputation attained by the association 
it will be comparatively easy once in twenty years 
to get such a guarantee from some city in every 
section of the country. 
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CARNEGIE—CLAXTON 


The unaccountable episode at St. Paul was the 
definite public statement by Dr. Philander P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, that Mr. Carnegie had told him that he was 
considering a plan to endow rural libraries 
throughout the United States at a cost of possibly 

75,000,000, and Mr. Carnegie’s prompt cable 
denying that he had ever thought of such a 
thing. It was embarrassing of course, but no one 
thinks for a moment that Dr. Claxton invented or 
dreamed his statement. There was clearly a mis- 
understanding as to the significance of the con- 
versation on the part of one of them. 


The United State Bureau of Education reports 
that the teaching of home economics is now re- 
quired by law in the elementary schools of 
Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, Oklahoma and Washington. 


President W. O. Thompson of Ohio State 
\'niversity certainly presented most vital and 
heroic resolutions at St. Paul, and defended them 
skillfully and effectively. 


Teach agriculture not merely as a_ vocational 
subject but because it is the best way to train the 
mind in the country. It is dealing with real things. 

All honor to University of Maine for honoring 
State Superintendent H. C. Morrison of New 
Hampshire, with a doctorate of laws. 

School accounting is sure to be more accurate 
and more readily understood as a result of sur- 
veys. 

Nothing is good in economics that is not good 
in morals. 


No issue of the Journal till August 20th. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE ELIMINATION OF HUERTA 

The resignation of President Huerta and the 
installation of Francisco Carbajal as Provisional 
President in his place completely changes the situ- 
ation in Mexico, and may open the way to a 
pacific occupation of Mexico City by the Consti- 
tutionalists and an adjustment of the differences 
between the warring parties. It is not surprising 
that Huerta, in his address to the Mexican Con- 
gress tendering his resignation, should have 
spoken with some bitterness of the part which the 
United States has had in bringing about his 
downfall; but it is to be said to his credit that, 
ever since the Tampico incident, he has shown 
good sense and a large measure of self-restraint, 
and has kept his word for the protection of 
foreigners, Americans included. Carbajal, who 
is understood to be in readiness to retire as soon 
as a Provisional President can be found who is 
wholly acceptable to the Constitutionalists, was 
suggested for his present office at the Niagara 
Falls mediation conference. He is a man ot 
ability and courage. 
BLUE JACKETS FOR HAITI AND SAN DOMINGO 


Revolutions and counter-revolutions in Haiti 
and San Domingo have brought about such a con- 
dition of affairs that life and property are unsafe 
in either republic; and it was decided necessary 
to land marines from United. States warships to 
protect foreign interests. This is one of the re- 
sponsibilities which go along with the Munroe 
doctrine. If we are to insist that foreign govern- 
ments shall keep their hands off American terri- 
tory we must take steps ourselves to prevent law- 
lessness from going too far in the turbulent re- 
publics. But this consideration should make us 
the more wary in embroiling ourselves needlessly 
or assuming unnecessary obligations. It should 
stimulate the Senate, at the present moment, to 
scrutinize very carefully the pending treaty with 
Nicaragua, and to ascertain what reason there is 
for turning over $3,000,000 to bolster up a 
Government which is too feeble to stand alone 
and over which it is proposed that we shall exer- 
cise a quasi-protectorate. 

ANOTHER RAILROAD STRIKE THREATENED 

The demands made upon the ninety-eight rail- 
roads west of Chicago by their 55,000 engineers 
and firemen, and the almost unanimous vote of the 
men to strike if their demands are not granted 
brings the country face to face with a very menac- 
ing situation. The men demand increases of pay 
in all classes of service, shorter hours, higher 
differentials and other concessions the granting 
of which would add about $33,000,000 to the cost 
of running the roads. With railroad finances in 
their present condition, it is simply impossible for 
the roads to grant the demands. Hitherto, such 
controversies have been adjusted through arbi- 
tration under federal law, and the decisions of the 
arbitration boards have given the employes some 
of their demands; but if, in the present instance, 
the men persist in their refusal to accept arbitra- 
tion, there seems to be no way of averting a seri- 
ous conflict. 


THE PROPOSED TREATY WITH COLOMBIA 

Secretary Bryan has thought it wise to make a 
detailed public statement of reasons for the rati- 
fication of the proposed treaty with Colombia, 
with a view to bringing pressure to bear upon a 
reluctant Senate. He cites the DuBois memoran- 
dum as evidence of the intentions of the preced- 
ing administration, though he adds that “there 
is a dispute as to whether Mr. DuBois exceeded 
his authority in the proposition that he made.” 
The fact is, as has been stated in this column, 
that no such dispute exists. The official papers, 
which are at the Secretary’s hand, show that the 
DuBois memorandum was disavowed by the Taft 
administration as soon as it came to its knowl- 
edge, and the fact that it was unauthorized was 
made a matter of record. When Mr. Bryan de- 
fends the expression of regret in the pending 
treaty on the ground that it is identical in mean- 
ing and almost identical in words with the ex- 
pression in the DuBois memorandum he is not 
exactly ingenuous. 


ON THE VERGE OF CIVIL WAR 

Ireland has been on the verge of civil war dur- 
ing the past week. The rival factions, the Irish 
Volunteers and the Ulster Volunteers, have 
paraded in armed force; and Sir Edward Carson 
has been busied at Belfast forming a “provisional 
government” and declaring that the time had 
come for the loyalists of Ulster to translate their 
words into action and to compel the British 
Government to make up its mind. It was feared, 
with good reason, that the Orangemen’s demon- 
stration on July 12 would be the signal for an out 
break, but the day passed, happily, without a 
disturbance. Meanwhile, the House of Lords 
has passed the bill amending the Home Rule bill, 
but in a form very different from that in which 
Mr. Asquith presented it. As the Lords left the 
bill, it excludes the whole of Ulster permanently 
from the operation of the Home Rule bill. If 
the Government were to accept the bill in this 
form, it would find itself immediately in trouble 
with its Nationalist allies. 

THE BUMPER WHEAT CROP 

The latest Government estimate of the wheat 
crop places the total yield at 930,000,000 bushels. 
This is nearly one-fourth of the whole world’s 
wheat crop last year; and it is larger, by 160,- 
000,0C0 bushels than the largest wheat crop ever 
before harvested in this country. Other crops of 
more than average size are indicated by the 
Government reports. So, as has happened more 
than once before the farmer comes to the rescue 
of the rest of us, at a time of financial uncertainty 
and industrial unrest. Taken in the aggregate 
he is a mighty factor of prosperity. He stimu- 
lates the freight traffic of railroads and steam- 
ships, and this gives employment to many and re- 
acts favorably upon all departments of trade. He 
is also a generous buyer when he has money in 
hand, and the mail order business and the parcel 
post will feel the effect of every bumber crop. 
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THE KINGDOM OF LITTLE THINGS 


[Continued from page 97.} 


chastened; no judgment balanced by frequent trials on 
intricate points; no habits of remorseless application ac- 
quired and nobly exercised. He may have much bluff, 
but no power; to discipline a stranger and to definjte 
principles in any branch of learning a barbarian and out- 
cast. But he has been distracted, amused, nauseated, 
but not educated in the fundamentals in any study. 

It is a serious question as to whether those who ad 
vocate many things in the “Kingdom of Little Things” 
have a well assorted stock of educational ideas of their 
own. Are they not judging the size of things by their 
nearness or remoteness without considering their eternal 
and unchanging value. I knew a man once who could 
not see a 500-acre field of waving corn because he sat 
just behind a small hog-plum bush. A_ single horse 
weed may blot out the most beautiful landscape and 
keep the eyes from seeing it. We need to widen the in- 
tellectual horizon of our boys and girls rather than to 
fit them into little narrow holes of living and box up their 
thoughts. Our people need capacity to look at the world 
from many angles. Through the aid of expert advice, 
the mother can do nothing but look at her little one and 
love him. Yet her inner sense tells her that she can do 
much more and many things that no other one can do 
for him. She knows that self-reliance, thoughtfulness, 
and thoroughness should all be inculeated. 

For efficiency it is necessary to know thoroughly the 
skeleton of each subject studied. Every day in school 
should be the equipment of the child for larger and more 
complicated knowledge. Teaching is to be judged by the 
condition of mind it produces in the learner. If it pro- 
duces a devouring eagerness, independent judgment, ac- 
curacy and rapidity in doing the work, and a becoming 
modesty, it is good teaching, however done. 

The interest in school work should be steady and quiet, 
and there is no use in trying to make good school work 
soft and mushy, but there is much need of making it se- 
rious, and in cultivating the habit of steady pulling 
against a cold collar. Live children like to be fed from 
a full educational manger, not from a soup bowl. A 
subject should still continue to be a matter of interest 
aiter it has ceased to be a study, and one needs fre- 
quently to go back and visit with it, unless the intention 
is to make the child a mental vagrant. After the child 
begins his formal education, there ought to be a constant 
desire for knowing the things that are far away and 
high—longing to know more. The “Kingdom of Little 
Things” is making a scattering scramble of smatterings. 
Children, like grown people, delight in the victories of 
effort and purpose. Sound knowledge pays the largest 
and surest dividends. To educate a useful human being 
there should be a good beginning, a strong middle, and 
a glorious ending. Raise up a child in the way he should 
go, and keep him going on that way as long as he says 
father and mother, even if it becomes necessary to pink 
him occasionally for his mind’s sake, if he is to lead a 
healthy, rational and full life to save him from the 
“Kingdom of Little Things.” 


J. D. O. C., Brazil: Reading your very good Journal 
of Education all a round year, today I may say to you 
that I regard it as a publication which is absolutely 
necessary to any progressive teacher of any nation in 
the world. 

J. L. L., Kentucky: I can well voice the general senti 
ment that the Journal of Education is the best educa 
tional magazine published. 
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PREPARATION OF WOMEN FOR TWENTIETH 
CENTURY LIFE 
MARY E. WOOLLEY 
President, Mt. Holyoke College 

That education should prepare for life—is not a new 
dictum, a recently discovered truth. But when we say 
that educetion should prepare for twentieth century life, 
we are looking at an old truth from a new angle. 

The mere statement that an age is strenuous, complex 
and democratic,” interpreting Democracy as that which 
“exalts the individual,’—values “men as men” and 
women as women, gives an insight into the kind of prep 
aration necessary in order to live its life strongly and 
well, 

The earnest woman of today does not look upon 
education as a personal acquisition, without bearing upon 
the common welfare or consider that schools and col 
leges exist in order that she may be “highly accom 
plished,” stamped with the hall-mark of culture. 

It is well to remember that the century calls for many 
kinds of service, from women as well as from men. It 
needs the service of the home maker, but for the woman 
of the twentieth century the question of home making 
must broaden into a conception not to be confined within 
the walls of her own dwelling. 

From the home as the centre of the century's life, 
radiate lines of activity for women of which our grand- 
mothers little dreamed. 

To have a part in the world’s work is not simply or 
chiefly to discover new applications of natura! forces, to 
promote industry, to develop material resources; it is 
concerned also with the discovery of intellectual and 
spiritual forces and their application to daily living, with 
the promotion of earnest purposes and high ideals, with 
the development of the resources of the mind and the 
heart. . . . Society can exist without great wealth, en- 
larged industries, invention, discovery; it cannot long 
stand without integrity, honor, truth, purity, idealism. 

In considering the subject of work for women, one truth 
is very often overlooked; that is, that they must be con 
sidered as individual and not exclusively as members of 
a sex. ... We consider that the individual man has a 
right to determine the career, the manner of life. for 
which he is best fitted and which circumstances make 
most feasible for him. Perhaps the greatest change 
which the education of women has brought about is the 
application of this principle to them. 

A century strenuous and complex,—how can one hope 
to meet its demands adequately, without the “‘first 
wealth” of which Emerson speaks? It is true that some 
fine tasks have been performed for the world by those 
who were physically handicapped, but that does not in 
validate ‘the statement that physical unfitness is a handi 
cap. The day is past when the sensible woman “enjoys 
poor health” or considers illness a “dispensation of 
Providence.” She realizes that health is an essential 
factor in her life work. 

A sane, wholesome, clean life, free from stimulants, 
nourished by pure food, strengthened by exercise, sleep, 
water, fresh air—and, may I add cheerfulness,—this is 
not too much to expect from a rational human being in 
this hygienically enlightened age. 

It may not be out of place, since this is an educational 
assembly, to suggest the training of the intellect as a 
preparation for effective living even in the twentieth cen- 
tury. In our institutions of learning, we fall into a rather 
apologetic attitude in the present day, when we think 


of no reason why a subject is retained in the curriculum 


except that it is useful in training the mind And yet 
since the world began there has never been a time when 


progress was not dependent primarily upon the mind 
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directing the work, upon the thinker behind the thing 
accomplished. 

And the demand comes home to women, certainly as 
directly as to men. 

There is a quaint description in the Book of Judges 
concerning one of the tribes of Israel. “For the divi- 
sions of Reuben there were great searchings of heart.”’ 
In the twentieth century there will be, there are already 
“great searchings of heart,’ new ethical standards, 
higher business and political and personal morality, a 
purer civic life. 

The strength which is as the strength of ten because 
the heart is pure, was never more needed than in this 
modern day of ours with its insistent demands, its per- 
plexing problems and heavy responsibilities. 

On Copley Square in Boston, at the side of Trinity 
Church, there is the bronze figure of a Bishop who was 
in a peculiar sense the Bishop of New England, a per- 
sonality too great and inspiring to be limited to any 
Church. One of his messages to the men of the nine 
teenth century we may well take as a mesage to the 
women of the twentieth:— 

“Oh, do not pray for easy lives, Pray to be stronger 
women. Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. 
Pray for powers equal to your tasks. Then doing of 
your work shall be no miracle. But you shall be a 
miracle. Every day you shall wonder at yourself, at the 
richness of life, which has come in you by the grace of 
God.” 


a. 


SALARIES OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


CHARLES WILLIAM DABNEY 


President, University of Cincinnati 


Shall we continue to sweat our college professors? 
The importance of college teaching as compared with 
other professions is under-estimated. The rich man who 
employs a_ twenty-thousand-dollar lawyer or a _ ten- 
thousand-dollar physician regards a_ fifteen-hundred- 
dollar college professor as good enough to train his son. 
The indifference of the public to all forms of intellectual 
effort is the discouraging characteristic of our times. 
Money-making, politics, sports, and picture shows are 
the things that interest it. The investigator or teacher 
is, to the ordinary man, a mere bookworm or a crank. 

Five years ago, following the publication of the Car- 
negie Foundation report on the salaries of professors 
in Germany and America, there was a general discussion 
of the subject, and salaries were increased in some insti- 
tutions. How are they now? The United States Bureau 
of Education reported in 1911 that the average salary of 
the full professor in the state-aided universities and col- 
leges was only $2,186, of the assistant professor $1,427, of 
the instructor $1,026. From data compiled by the same 
bureau this year, we learn that the average salary of the 
professor in the same class of institution is now $2,569, 
of the assistant professor $1,741, and of the instructor 
$1,091—a small increase. In our best private colleges 
and universities, having more than a million dollar en- 
dowment, the salary of the average professor is still only 
$3,326, of the assistant professor $1,596, and of the in 
structor $1,199; while in universities and colleges having 
less than a million dollar endowment—the institutions 
which educate the great body of our young people—the 
average professor still receives only $1,768, the assistant 
professor $1,388, and the instructor $1,066. 

The higher cost of living, and the cost of higher living 
combined, bear more heavily on college professors than 
any other class. The effective salary of the professor 
is only about one-half what it was 20 years ago. The 
university's income does not increase automatically, and 
the larger the number of students, the poorer does it 
become. 
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The nation cannot afford to sweat the college profes- 
sor for two reasons:— 

1. He is the maker of men. As the teacher of all 
other teachers he is the most important man in the 
nation; for the grade of work he does, he is 


paid. 


2. He is the discoverer of new knowledge. It is the 


duty of every nation to do its share to advance science. 
to discover the laws of nature, to prevent the spread 


of disease, to develop the powers of man, and to widen 
his vision. 


the worst 


Science, the getting of new knowledge, should be our 
first industry. It supports every other industry, just 
as the work of the engineer determines that of the con- 
tractor. To the college professor we must look to train 
all our discoverers and inventors and to teach the new 
knowledge. All the great and wonderful additions to 
modern civilization are based on chemistry: physics, 
physiology, and pathology, the sciences of the college 
professor. 

The salaries of the college professors are less than 
those in the army and navy. Compared with the law, 
science stands nowhere in America, either in position or 
payment. This disparity is still greater in comparison 
with “business.” The medical investigator and teacher is 
miserably paid as compared with the practitioner who 
uses his discoveries. 

Surely society should have its ablest men in this ser- 
vice of discovering new knowledge and making men. It 
is a national scandal that the effective salaries of college 


professors have been greatly reduced in the last twenty 
years. 
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CLUB WORK AS AN EXTENSION SERVICE FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


E. J, TOBIN 


County Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


It will be my aim to explain just what has been done 
and how it has been done here in Cook County in es- 
tablishing, supervising and encouraging club work. We 
find that the first thing necessary before club work can 
be successfully established in any community, is com 
petent supervisors to follow up the work 
months schools are not in session. We are fortunate in 
this county in having five Country Life Leaders, one 
for every twenty-five or thirty schools. 


during the 


They are expert 
school men, agriculturists, and community leaders. They 
are obliged to live in the communities in which they act 
as community secretaries. They are employed by the 
county at a salary of $2,000 per year and work 365 days 
in the year. It is their duty to initiate, carry on and 
supervise anything that will aid in making tl 


he rural 
communities better places in which to live. One of their 
main duties is to put every boy and girl over ten years 
of age, residing in their division, into an agricultural 
club. This is done chiefly through the schools, 
men have supervision of teachers and 


as these 
pupils of their 
division. During the winter months the pupils are given 
imstruction in the schools by their teachers and by the 
Country Life Leaders in the best way to cultivate the 
various crops listed for that purpose. During the 
summer vacation, these ,five Country Life Leaders be- 
come tramp teachers, wanderlehrers as they are called 
in Germany, and travel about from one farm to another 
to visit, inspect and advise with the boys and girls, right 


out in the pupil's plat of ground | believe that club 


work will never be suecessful until competent instructors 
are pro ided t t the plat of ground of each club 
member regularly and frequently during the months 
chool is not in session. Besides these five Country Life 


Leaders, who do this work during the months the rural 
schools are not in session, we have encouraged on¢ 
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school district, in a truck garden region wiich employed 
two teachers, to hire the teacher of the upper grades, 
Mr. Seth Shepard, for twelve months. Mr. Shepard's 
school closed the last of May. The salary was $100 a 
month for nine months. This year for the first time, 
Shepard keeps right on working and his salary has been 
increased to $1,200 for twelve months. His district com- 
prises about four sections of farming land. Mr. Shepard 
starts out every morning and goes to the residence of 
one of his pupils and out in the fields to the garden 
plat he goes to measure an onion bed, show how to 
weed, to transplant, and advises in cultivation and mark- 
eting of the crop. Then he goes to the next club mem- 
ber. So far as I know, Mr. Shepard is the only country 
school teacher in the United States who has been reg- 
ularly employed to spend the whole summer in visiting 
the children of his own school, assisting them in club 
work right out in the field. 


There are twenty-nine boys and girls in the garden 
club of his district. Each of them has rented a piece of 
ground from his father, paying the regular market price 
for it. Older boys have an acre under cultivation. The 
little girls of nine and ten are growing asters and other 
flowers on little plats of land. Each one of the club 
members is keeping books on his venture, setting down 
every cent of expenditure and income, as well as a de- 
tailed account of all work done. For each of the twenty- 
nine a bank account has been opened in the State Bank 
located in the community. In every one of the 150 rural 
districts in the county, from two to one hundred boys 
and girls are enrolled for club work. Their plats of 
ground are being visited by the Country Life Leaders. 

I consider club work the best means of tying up the 
home life of the pupil with the school. I also consider 
in the very best way of teaching arithmetic, bookkeep- 
ing, botany, writing and spelling, to say nothing of gar- 
dening, thrift, industry and independence. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: IT’S TERMINOLOGY 


CARROLL G. PEARSE 


Fresident ef the State Normal School], Milwaukee 


[Aiter discussing briefly the field of vocational educa- 
tion and some forms of education, which are often con- 
fused with it in common speech, Mr. Pearse closed with 
a summary of the terms which had been discussed, giv- 
ing to them what he considered their correct signifi- 
cance, saying] :— 


I venture to recapitulate as follows:— 

Manual Training aims to develop the most the effi- 
cient mind and body by adding hand work to brain work; 
it’s purpose is entirely educational; it does not attempt 


to train for, or develop skill in any particular employ- 
ment. 


Non Vocational Industrial Education usually includes 
Manual Training and other education covering indus- 
tries; it is not intended to prepare or train for any parti- 
cular industry or vocation, but to be educational and to 
give a view of industry in general. 

Vocational Education is that education which gives 
training to prepare students for some particular voca- 
tion or employment, usually to be used as a means of 
livelihood. 

Professional Education. Vocational Education to pre- 
pare students for membership in the learned professions, 
law, teaching, the practice of medicine, ete. 

Commercial Education. Vocational Education to fit 


Students for organizing, carrying on and recording the 
operations of commerce. 
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Trade Education. Vocational Education which trains 
youths for service as skilled craftsmen or competent 
mechanics,—fits them to work as graduate apprentices or 
beginning journeymen; given through Trade Schools, 
Apprentice Schools in manufacturing establishments and 
by individual apprenticeship. 


Occupation Education. Vocational Education which 
trains workers for special processes or operations in 
which they are employed, or in the use of a machine, or a 
limited number of machines; usually given in the place 
of employment but can be given advantageously in Con- 
tinuation Schools. 


Agricultural Education. Vocational to train students 
in art and science of farming in its various departments; 
formerly learned by informal apprenticeship, but now 
best taught in Agricultural Schools and classes in con- 
nection with actual work upon a farm. 


Prevocational Education. Strictly speaking, any edu- 
cation given before the student begins special training 
for some particular vocation. Non vocational industrial 
education may be pre-vocational; this is especially true 
if such industrial education later becomes an asset and 
helps forward in the industrial vocation chosen. 


Often incorrectly applied to training given to children 
of elementary school grade who are taught in certain 
operations or processes to render them more imme- 
diately useful and profitable to prospective employers 
for whom they are being prepared; since such training 
gives no proper preparation for, and does not secure 
admission into any vocation or skilled employment, it 
has no title to be called prevocational; it is rather pre- 
occupational. 

Continuation Education. Education given to youths 
who have left and begin work as wage earners. It is 
both non-vocational and vocational. 

Non Vocational Continuation Education. Given in 
Continuation Schools to promote the general intelli- 
gence of the students, and give the knowledge tending 
to good citizenship. 

Trade Continuation Education. Vocational education 
for the benefit of journeymen and in operations and 
processes or in the use of tools which they are delayed 
in reaching, or cannot get in the shops where they 
work; helpful also to those who wish to leave the jobs 
they have and begin the learning of a trade. 


Occupational Continuation Education. Vocational 
education intended to improve the efficiency of workers 
who are not skilled craftsmen or have no skilled occupa- 
tion, but work at a single or a limited number of pro- 
cesses Or operations. 

Commercial Continuation Education. For the benefit 
of those in skilled commercial positions, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, salesmen, who wish to improve themselves; 
also to increase the efficiency of those doing occupa- 
tional, commercial work or having mere “jobs,” and to 
help them fit themselves for better positions. 


Professional Continuation Education. Vocational edu- 
cation which gives persons at work at other things an 
opportunity to begin preparation for entrance into a 
profession. 


Vocational Guidance. Supplying to young people and 
their parents information to help in making wise choice 
of a vocation—(A) information as to which occupations 
are most promising and best worth entertaining. (B) 
Information about the youth himself and his abilities 
for different employments; also counsel and assistance 
to those youths who have chosen hastily or unwisely and 
now desire to choose again and more wisely, in hope of 
a better future. 
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HARMONIZING THE VOCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 


J. W. CRABTREE 
President River Falls, Wis., State Normal School 


I am requested to discuss the question of harmonizing 
the vocational and cultural. First of all, permit me to 
ask whether the vocational and cultural are not really 
the best of friends when left to themselves and whether 
the lack of harmony is not entirely in the minds of the 
people who assume to attach more importance to the 
value of one than to the value of the other? May it not 
be stated as a fact that the vocational is also cultural in 
a high degree? Yet some people do not know that to 
be true. 

Is it not a fact, also, that the cultural has its value in 
the practical as well as in the theoretical? Still some 
people do not fully appreciate the fact. The vocational 
and cultural overlap and intermingle. There is no in- 
herent opposition of the one to the other. The people 
who talk about these subjects are the ones who quarrel 
and fight. 

Part of this lack of harmony in the views of the people 
naturally grows out of the fight between men who work 
and the men for whom they work. Just as long as the 
laborer looks with suspicion upon the business dealings 
and views of his employer, that long will he look with 
suspicion upon the educational notions of his employer, 
and that long will he fail to approve of his employer’s 
cultural studies. Just as long as the more favored class 
looks upon labor as menial or upon vocational training 
as inferior to other forms of mental attainment, that 
long will there be a lack of hamony between the teachers 
and friends of vocational studies and the teachers and 
friends of the cultural studies. 

The college has been a handicap to the movement of 
vocational and cultural. It looked with favor upon the 
advisability of having professional studies in the college, 
but it was at first unwilling that vocational studies should 
even be placed in the high school. It only reluctantly 
consented to allow vocational studies to count on college 
entrance requirements. As a rule the few college men 
who broke through the walls of tradition early and who 
espoused the cause of the vocational usually held the 
view that these vocational studies were only important 
in preparing men for earnine a living. They attached 
little if any importance to their disciplinary value. 

The people, not the college, put vocational studies in 
the grades and in the high schools; and the people, not 
the college, forced colleges and universities to offer 
some of this vocational line of work themselves. Is it 
not true also that the people and not the college at the 
present time attach equal importance to the vocational 
and cultural subjects as a part of a well-rounded edu- 
cation? 

This college discrimination against the vocational is 
only another evidence of the hold that tradition has on 
our higher institutions. Tradition is the leading cause 
of practically all of the difference in opinion of educators 
as to the value of all newer studies. Tradition is a force 
with which ordinary educators are scarcely able to scope. 

It is dictatorial and headstrong; it kicks on recognizing 
new things. It loves ancient history, the ancient lan- 
guages, ancient philosophy and mathematics. It has no 
use for manual training, domestic science or agriculture. 
It lives in the past. It does no present thinking. It gets 
hold of some good people and fills them with fear that 
the vocational is dangerous to higher education and an 
enemy to human happiness. Its hostile manner of 
meeting opposition stirs people to anger. It is the one 
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thing which above any other prevents educators 
from getting along well with each other. 

Do you question for a moment the assertion that vo- 
cational studies are here to stay? Twenty years ago 
when people forced schools against college wishes to put 
domestic science and manual training into their courses 
of study tradition saw to it that these subjects were sys- 
tematized and more or less devitalized and all the truly 
vocational squeezed out of them before permitting them 
to be recognized fully in accredited schools. Again the 
people are forcing vocational into the schools and this 
time they are dignifying it by the name vocationa! 
training and at the same time they are forcing the schools 
to put the vocational element back into domestic science 
and manual training. 

In conclusion, may we not say that the people will 
harmonize the vocational and cultural for us, that they 
will do what tradition and the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching would hardly permit us 
teachers to do. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA PLAN OF ACCREDITING 
BIBLE STUDY 


VERNON P. SQUIRES 


University of North Dakuta, Grand Forks 


Experiment after experiment in our colleges has 
shown that our young people are so inadequately 
equipped with information in regard to the Scriptures as 
to be unable to explain at least three out of five of the 
common Biblical allusions with which literature is 
strewn. For this condition many facts are responsible, 
chief among which are the too general failure of the 
Sunday schools to hold boys and girls during the 
adolescent period, and the scrappy, superficial nature of 
the lessons for those who do attend. 

The best plan yet suggested to meet the situation and 
to give our young people an adequate acquaintance with 
siblical geography, history, and literature seems to be 
that adopted about two years ago in the state of North 
Dakota. Here the State Board of Education has 
authorized a syllabus of Bible study, corresponding to 
the other syllabi for high school studies issued by the 
board, and outlining study in the geography of Bible 
lands, in fifty great Old Testament narratives, in 
Hebrew history, in the life of Christ and the work of 
the early church. It also includes memory passages and 
literary studies. An examination of this subject is 
offered semi-annually at the time of the regular state 
examinations, and to those who “pass” half a credit out 
of the sixteen usually required for high school gradua- 
tion is allowed. 

The study is, of course, wholly optional. Moreover, 
it is not expected to be taught in the high school itself 
or during school hours. It is rather to be pursued pri- 
vately, at home or in connection with the Sunday schools 
or young people’s societies. The freedom of the study 
disarms criticism. No textbook is prescribed save the 
Bibie, any version cf which may be used. All that the 
state insists on is an accurate knowledge of the facts, 
literary and historical. Roman Catholics, using, of 
course, the Douay text, have thus vied with the Protes- 
tants in carrying on the work. In fact, the largest set 
of papers sent in to the state examiner in June 1913, 
came from a class of Catholic young people taught by 
an able Catholic teacher. 


{t was not expected that many would attempt this ex- 
amination in June, 1913, as the course is designed for 
two years of work with one recitation a week, and at 
that time the plan had been in operation for less than 
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one year. However, one hundred and twelve papers 
were sent in to the state board from thirty-two schools. 
Of these ninety-eight from twenty-nine schools were 
found worthy of credit. The results of the examination 
in June, 1914, are not yet reported. 


wre 


ECONOMY OF TIME IN EDUCATION 


HAKRY B. WILSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Topeka 


It is evident that time may be economized in public 
education either by doing more work in the time con- 
sumed or by doing approximately the same work in less 
time. Doubtless economies will be accomplished in both 
ways. 

It is evident that the schools are responsible for econ- 
omizing time in all respects in which waste now exists. 
I wish briefly to consider four sources of waste and 
therefore four possible avenues of economy, as follows: 

1. A large amount of waste results because of the 
fact that the course of study contains much obsolete sub- 
ject-matter. This subject-matter neither functions in 
interest on the part of the children at the time of learn- 
ing nor in service to society after they have left the 
schools. Yet children spend much time in attempting 
to master this material and teachers struggle strenu- 
ously in their efforts to teach it. Recent investigations 
have shown that expert business men fail in problems 
made up of arithmetics in use in the schools because in 
actual business they have no need to be able to solve 
such problems. Likewise, in geography the children are 
spending their time in, memorizing facts which they 
have no need to know to be able to read current litera- 
ture intelligently and which our international trade ex- 
periences make no use of. Similarly, in history and 
physiology, and especially in the subject of technical 
grammar, are the children wasting much time in a fruit- 
less effort to master material which they will never 
again need to think about after they have left the public 
schools and passed beyond the possibility of being over- 
taken by a final examination before graduation. 

2. Much waste results from attempting to train and 
educate pronounced deviating children in the same class 
classes with normal children. The deviating children 
are at a disadvantage in their efforts to keep abreast with 
the normal children. Finding themselves incapable of 
doing so, they become discouraged and make little prog- 
ress. At the same time, in her efforts to serve these 
children as largely as possible, the teacher wastes much 
time and energy which ought to be expended in advanc- 
ing the normal children. 

3. Children advance more slowly in their mastery of 
subject-matter and school tasks than they should be- 
cause they are not trained in their habits of study. 
They do not acquire from grade to grade and from year 
to year effective methods of working, with the result 
that much time is lost. Experimental data is yet lack- 
ing to show the larger returns secured by children who 
employ good methods of study, but they must be great 
if we may safely infer from the gains experienced in 
commercial life from establishing modern methods and 
Systems of working. 

4. Large waste exists in all grades of the public 
schools and in all subjects that are taught, due to the 
failure of teachers to employ a technique in teaching 
which is appropriate to the subject-matter under study 
and to the results desired. Those results which are to 
be secured through drill, as in spelling, the mutltiplica- 
tion table, the fixing of dates and other facts, require a 
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technique appropriate to the drill lessons. In the dis- 
covery of principles in geography, nature study, and 
other science work, a technique appropriate to inductive 
teaching is required. The technique is very different 
from that appropriate to the drill lesson. Further, in 
the teaching of certain phases of the subject of history 
or geography and in the teaching of much in music and 
literature, the end sought is appreciation rather than 
thorough mastery. Therefore a different technique is 
required if the desired ends are to be reached econ- 
omically. 

[In closing, Mr. Wilson urged that if all the gains 
which might be accomplished through the elimination 
of the sources of waste pointed out above are secured, 
either less time will be required for doing what we now 
do or much significant material which is now omitted 
from the course of study may be added. Large gains 
are expected within the next two years as a result of the 
work which the committee from the Department of 
Superintendence on Economy of Time is now doing with 
the assistance of a number of co-operating investigators 
in a number of leading institutions of the United States. 
Their effort is to indicate definitely the minima in sub- 
ject-matter in the subjects of study in the elementary 
schools and also to indicate the essentials in the best 
practice now in use in this country both from the stand- 
point of organization and teaching technique. ] 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN SEX EDUCATION 


JAMES E, PEABODY 
Department ef Biology, Morris High School, New York 


For the past twenty years I have been greatly inter- 
tested in the problems of sex education as a phase of 
biological instruction. Earlier experiences were rather 
unsatisfactory and only in recent years have I become 
reascnably sure that there are sane and effective methods 
of presenting the subject. 

As a teacher of biology in the first year high school 
classes I find the discussion of the reproductive functions 
of flowering plants, and of animals (with the exception 
of mammals) entirely satisfactory even in mixed classes, 
and believe that taany a youth has found in this instruc- 
tion the long sought for ancwers to many of his ques- 
tions. In the elective courses the instruction becomes 
more detailed and includes a study of mammalian repro- 
duction 2s well. No part of the course arouses more 
genuine isterest than the consideration of heredity, en- 
vironment and training as factors in human life. 

In my ju«gment the personal application of biological 
facts (sv-ealled sex hygiene) cannot be taught effectively 
in the classroom to large groups of students who are 
sure to difter considerably in age and experience. This 
instruction is given by men and women teachers outside 
of school hours to relatively small groups of boys and 
girls separately, and attendance is wholly voluntary. 
The response has been most satisfactory, and each year 
the work has been enlarged at the request of the students 
and with the hearty approval of the principal and of the 
city superintendent. 

I believe that the greatest needs of the present time so 
far as this subject is concerned are that of curbing the 
reckless agitator for compulsory sex education, of giving 
sane and wholesome courses dealing with this problem 
in all normal schools and colleges, of leading our chil- 
dren in the public schools to appreciate something of the 
far reaching importance of the process of reproduction, 
and above all of seeking in every way to arouse in parents | 
a feeling of the deep responsibility to society which they. 
have assumed in bringing their children into being. 
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‘What The T. C. U. Has Done For Others 


THE OMAHA TORNADO 


As many of our readers know, a terrible tor- 
nado swept through the city of Omaha on the 
evening of Easter Sunday, 1913, carrying death 
and destruction in its wake. The home where 
Prin. Isabelle Doyle of the Central school was vis- 
iting was utterly demolished and Miss Doyle was 
pinned beneath the wreckage. 

Two weeks after her injury, she received a 
check from the T. C. U., and the following letter 
shows her appreciation of the same: 


Gentlemen: 

' In acknowledgement of vour favor of March 
28th, allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the words of sympathy as well as the enclosed 
check. 

It. was most kind of you to send the same so 
promptly and I wish you to know that I thor- 
oughly appreciate it. 

In the tornado of April 23rd, my sister and I 
lost our identification cards along with the rest 
Will you kindly send us 
some new cards? 


Yours truly, 


ISABELLE DOYLE. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington, 

Feb. 16, 1914. 
Mr. Wm. Ritchie, Jr., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
My Dear Mr. Ritchie: 

Allow me to thank you for your prompt and gen- 
erous settlement. I shall be very glad to recom- 
mend the T. C. U. to my friends. 

Very truly yours, 
GRACE G. DENNY. 
Received $115.00 for 214 months sickness. 


FLORENCE SCHOOLS QUARANTINED 


Last January, the schools of Florence, Nebraska, 
“were closed because of an epidemic of scarlet 
fever. They were closed by the Board of Health 
for two weeks and the entire teaching force lost 
their salary for that time. 

The City Superintendent, Mr. J. F. McLane, was 
a member of the T. C. U., and promptly after the 
close of the quarantine, the T. C. U. mailed him a 
check for $25.00 and received the following letter 
in acknowledgement of the same: 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Gentlemen: 


I wish to thank you for the prompt settlement 
of my claim for benefit under the quarantine clause 
ot my policy. 

benetited all the teachers in 
eur schools this year if they had carried polici 
with you. : 
Yours truly, 

J. F. McLANE, 
City Superintendent. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Miss Esther A: Clark, teaching in ‘the Minne- 
apolis city schools, was taken sick with diphtheria 
and wrote the following letter after receiving a 
T. C. U. check for $42.00 benefit: 

“Your kind letter with check to cover the bene- 
fit was received yesterday. Thank you for the 
very prompt and satisfactory way in which you 
settled. 

Yours very truly, 
ESTHER A. CLARK.” 


Miss Clark has sent in the applications of five 
friends since she received this benefit. 


MAUCH CHUNK, PA. 


The little son of Prin. H. R. Jackson, Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., was taken ill with chicken-pox. The 
state quarantine authorities would not permit Mr. 
Jackson to attend to his school duties. Mr. Jack- 
son lost three weeks of school. The following 
letter is self-explanatory: 

Feb. 25, 1914. 


Gentlemen:—I have had a rather interesting 
experience with your insurance. One of our teach- 
ers left school Oct. 20, 1913, was eperated upon 
and did not return until Jan. 5th. Another had an 
attack of quinsy in November and December, and 
then I began to investigate health insurance. 
Your company was the only one that seemed to 
offer quarantine with health and accident pro- 
tection. 

In less than five weeks after my application had 
been accepted I was under quarantine for chicken- 
pox. Within ten days after the close of the quar- 
antine I received your check for time lost. Your 
policy and methods seem to be hedged about with 
all necessary safe-guards, and yet there is an 
entire absence of “red tape.” 

Yours truly, 
HALLIDAY R. JACKSON, 
Principal. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, lIOWA 


Miss Emma Hutchinson, a teacher of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, on April 25 received the second bene- 
fit that has been paid her by the T. C. U., and 
wrote the following letter: 

“IT certainly appreciate the payment of the bene- 
fit which I recently received. This is the second 
claim I have had with you and you are so prompt 
at all times. I am much obliged to you for this 
payment and for your business-like settlement.” 

Yours truly, 


EMMA HUTCHINSON, 


HOXIE, ARK. 


May 16, 1914. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Gentlemen: 

I received your check in payment for my doctor 
bill as a result of my recent accident. 

I thank you for your promptness. 

Yours truly, 
G. A. HULEN, 
County Examiner. 


A National Organization For Teachers _ 
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What The 


Will do for YOU 


pwnage paid $50.00 a month 
when you are disabled by sickness 

or accident. (It pays for days— 
weeks—or months—whether your sa- 
lary continues or not: For injury, for 
twelve months from date of disability ; 
for sickness that confines you to the 
house, for six months. Regular policy 
pays for sickness after the first week; 
special policy pays for sickness from 
first day.) This will help to pay your 
doctor and your nurse, and other bills 
that come with sickness or injuries. 
This will protect your savings account 
so you will not have to start it all over 
again. This will keep you out of 
debt. 


yo will be paid $25.00 a month 
for a period of non-confining illness 

during convalescence. This will 
pay your board while you get well and 
strong. You will not have to overtax 
your strength by returning to work 
before you should. 


yo will be paid $12.00 a week for 
ten weeks when youare quarantined 
in the home where you board, or 
when your school is quarantined so that 
your salary is stopped. This insures 
your income. 


y= will be paid lump sums instead 
of the monthly indemnity, if you 


prefer: 
Broken - - - $80.00 
BrokenLeg -_ - - 9.00. 
Broken Leg Above oo - 140.00 
Broken knee-cap - - - 90.00 
Broken Collar-bone - - 70.00 
Dislocated shoulder, elbow or wrist 50.00 
Dislocated Ankle - - - 50.00 
Dislocated Knee-cap - - 60.00 


' pays $100 per month for disability 
resulting from travel accidents. 


i" will pay $100 to put you in the 
care of relatives if disabled away 
from home. 


FOR TRAVEL, Etc., ACCIDENTS FOR ORDINARY ACCIDENTS 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PAYS SINGLE INDEMNITY 
nnual 
yin the FOR ACCIDENTAL LOSS OF Inthe | Arnust ngurance 
Fifth Year Five Years First Year First ¥ear'wive Years Fifth Year 
$3,000 $200.00 | $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
3,000 200.00 |; 2,000 |/......... Both Hands or Both Feet......... | 1,000 100.00 1500 
3,000 | One Hand and One Foot.......... 1,000 100.00 1.500 
3,000 200.00 | 2,000 ||......... Entire i = of Both Eyes......... } 1,000 100.00 1,500 
1,500 100.00 1,000 | 500 50.00 "750 
1,000 66.66 Entire Sight One Eye........... 333 33 338 500 


The above amounts will meet the heavy surgeons’ bills that accompany such losses. This protects 
your estate and keeps your loved ones out of debt. 


POLICIES WITH LARGER BENEFITS ISSUED IF DESIRED 


REGULAR POLICY COST: $3.00 Enrollment Fee and three $5.00 payments due Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 4 
each year. 


MAIL THIS C@UPON 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


LINCOLN, 


NEBRASKA 


Please send me full particulars regarding your income insurance 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

im every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

whould be received by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
jue. 


MEETINGS ‘TO BE HELD: 


JULY. 


6-10: National Convention of the 
League of Teacners’ Associations, 
St. Paul. Miss Grace Baldwin, 615 
East l7th street, Minneapolis, pres.; 
Miss Mollie R. Hobbs, 523 North 
Fremont avenue, Baltimore, Md., 
sec’y-treas. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER. 


22-29: International Congress on 
Home Education, —— phia; Su- 
perintendent Martin G Brumbaugh, 

res.; George W. Filounders, 
Btoek Exchange Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


16-1%: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby. Vt., sec’y. 

30: Middlesex County Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, 
Temple, Boston; Principal Fred A. 
Pitcher, pres. 


NOVEMBER. 


€-7: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston. Pro- 
fessor Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown 
University, Providence, R. L, sec’y. 
4-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellfs U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


> 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


DURHAM. Superintendent Green 
is succeeded here by E. D. Pusey. 
Superintendent Pusey has made a 
great record in Goldsboro. which he 
leaves to accept the superintendency 
here. 

RALEIGH. North Carolina lost 
one of its educaticnal leaders and a 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


takes the wear and repels the germs from 
the cloth cover of the book. 
Makes the beok, when semewhat worn, 
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as good as new. 


UNFINISHED 


Sheds water. 
Keeps perspiration out of the binding. 


Does not get soiled. 


Leatherette 


Lasts a school year. 
Makes books live twice as long. 


Makes beoks cost only half as much. 


Book Cover 


It is the Friend of the Taxpayer. 


It Wars against Disease and Extravagence 
—twe destreyersof human welfare, 


greatly admired man in County Su- 
perintendent W. H. Ragsdale of Pitt 
County. 


North Carolina appreciates the 
honor of having its state superin- 
tendent, J. C. Joyner, elected presi- 
dent of both the great southern edu- 
cational associations. Under Mr. 
Joyner’s presidency the associations 
will meet for the first time as one 
great body. 


The county farm-life school, giving 
to boys instruction in practical agri- 
culture with a real farm for labora- 
tory work, and to the girls, training 
in the art of home-making and home- 
keeping, is becoming one of the most 
influential agents in this State in 
making rural education efficient, in 
refashioning rural living conditions, 
and in making agriculture scientific, 
satisfying, and profitable. 


State Superintendent Joyner is 
giving a large part of his energy and 
leadership to the advancement of the 
farm-life school idea and the rapid 
and successful spread of the plan 
constitutes one of his most valuable 
achievements in a decade of large 
service, says S. S. Alderman in 
North Carolina Education. These 
schools stand as a monument to his 
genius for generalship. Six farm- 
life schools have been in actual oper- 
ation for a year or more; five will be 
ready to open next fall; about five 
counties have plans on foot, and 
every few weeks a new county begins 
to organize forces to establish one of 
these schools. 


WHAT THE FARM-LIFE 
SCHOOL IS. 


The farm-life school, in this State, 
is a first-class rural high school, in 
which the regular course of study 
prescribed for the State high schools 
is followed, with the addition of 
faculty and equipment necessary for 
giving efficient and practical instru- 
tion in farming, preparation of soil, 
planting, fertilization, harvesting, the 
care and breeding of live stock, and 
general management for the boys, 
and courses in sewing, cooking, and 
general domestic science for the 
girls. The essentials of a cultura! 
high school course are stressed, but 
with them are blended these prac- 
tical courses of life utility. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Professor William Spencer Currell, 
of Washington and Lee University, 
is elected president of the State Uni- 
versitv to succeed President S. C. 
Mitchell, now President of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. President Cur- 
rell, is a native of South Carolina, is 
56 years Of age, and is a brilliant 
platiorm speaker. The selection is 
gratifying to the educators of the 
State. 

Lueco Gunter, superintendent of 
Rock Hill, succeeds W. K. Tate, who 
has gone to Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, as head of the department of 
rural life promotion. Mr. Gunter is 
a native of this State, a graduate of 
the State University, 1900. He was 
Superintendent at Beaufort for seven 
years, has been assistant state super- 
intendent, and Superintendent at 
Rock Hill for three years. No 
choice could have been more accept- 
able. 


LOUISIANA. 
BATON ROUGE. Professor Del- 


mar T. Powers of Louisiana State 
University tells in a recent statement 
of the advantages of a six-year plan 
of organization for elementary and 
secondary schools over the present 
scheme of eight years for the grades 
and four for the high school. 

“At present the transition from 
the grades to the high school does 
not take place at the time of the 
greatest psycho-physical changes on 
the part of adolescent pupils,” he 
says. “Nascent stages are not util- 
ized and budding interests and ambi- 
tions are often stultified. The pro- 
posed plan would enable pupils to 
take up certain studies, like the 
modern languages, at a time when 
instruction would prove most profit- 
able, and give a long unbroken pe- 
riod for their continued study. 

Such a plan offers greater oppor- 
tunities for correlations with the var- 
ious fields of life activities in the vo- 
cational order. By completing in 
the first six years the fundamentals 
of learning required of all pupils, the 
six-year high school course, or 2 
part of it, could be shaped in har- 
mony with the life ambitions of in- 
dividuals and thus increase their pro- 
fessional and vocational efficiency. 
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GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, 


Such procedure would have a pull 
upon pupils, induce them to conti- 
nue in high school and thus become 
still better equipped. 

This plan more nearly approaches 
the long established practices of na- 
tions like Germany, France and Eng- 
land. The eighth grade has already 
been incorporated into the high 
school in many States. The last re- 
port of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shows that, beginning with 
Berkeley, ten cities in California have 
adopted thi s plan in the reorganiza- 
tion of their schools and that thirty 
other cities throughout the United 
States have taken up the idea. The 
actual reasons prompting these 
changes have been to smooth the 
transition from elementary to high 
school, to admit of a flexible and 
practical course, to utilize space and 
departmental teaching to better ad- 
vantage and to secure a more natural 
and homogeneous grouping of ado- 
lescent pupils. 


“While the organization of our 
elementary and secondary schools 
upon a six-year basis would not 
prove a remedy for all existing ills, 
it would certainly make far greater 
unity, eliminate dupli cations, accord 
a wider range for intensive and ex- 
tensive work, lend aid to the effec- 
tive standardization of methods of in- 
struction, encourage better attend- 
ance and ultimately shorten the pe- 
riod of preparation for the life voca- 
tions. To measure up to the compet- 
itive standards of a practical age, to 
put first-rate things where second- 
rate things existed, to make two 
blades of grass grow in the life of a 
great nation, where but one grew 


efore is surely a matter of supreme 
consideration.” 


TRACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every jay about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, bzcause no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 


School, Somerville, Secretary. 
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estimate. 


Principal Pope 


Training the Color Sense 


Red, yellow and blue are not 
the fundamental sensations. And 
it is not wise to teach children 
with these violent colors which 
corrupt the taste and invariably 
start them on the false road of 


accurate knowledge of 
color harmony can only be 


The Munsell Color System) 


-—the basis of which is the five middle colors, with 
gray, black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. 
These colors constantly recur in the best examples: f 
decorative and picturesque art. 
circular S, which explains the Munsell Color System? 
Just write us to-day. 
Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid. 

Send today for explanatory circular ‘‘S” and prices. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 4CO., INC. 


Sete Manufacturers of Material for the Munsel! Color System 
Boston Mass. 


Patents—Copy rights 


obtained by using 


May we send you 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHAMPAIGN. The alumni of 
the University of Illinois are plan- 
ning to erect a $150,000 building as a 
memorial to John Milton Gregory, 
first president of the university. It is 
to house an art collection gathered 
by Dr. Gregory and a new collection 
of figures and panels which the 
alumni association intends to buy. 

SPRINGFIELD. The report of 
the school survey of Springfield, has 
been published by the division of 
Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation which conducted the 
work in response to an invitation 
from the board of education. 

Its findings are based on exten- 
sive scientific testing. Photometric 
measurements were made of class- 
room lighting and the Sling Psych- 
rometer was used in testing humidity. 
A novel test of the course of study 
was made by examining leading citi- 
zens in sixth and seventh grade sub- 
jects as taught in the schools. The 
work of the pupils in arithmetic, 
spelling, and handwriting was sub- 
mitted to tests previously applied in 
a large number of other cities and 
the results were compared so as to 
show the relative standing of the 
Springfield classes in these subjects. 

As a basis for judging the quality 
of classroom instruction, at least one 


complete recitation was observed 
in each classroom throughout 
the city. In enumerating the city’s 


educati ‘onal facilities the report takes 
into account the parochial and pri- 
vate schools and the business col- 
leges. The facts concerning the prog- 
ress of children and the ages and 
grades at which they drop out of 


school were compared with those for 
twenty-nine other cities and were 
analyzed separately for boys and 
girls with astonishing results. The 
method employed in studying the 
problems of vocational education has 
not been used in any previous survey 
and the plan recommended for giv- 
ing industrial training differs radic- 
ally from existing systems. 

The analysis of the physical condi- 
tions of the school buildings is ex- 
ceptionally thorough and among 
other interesting findings it is 
pointed out that by more economical 
use of space in planning, the cost of 
the school buildings may be reduced 
by almost one-third. Another inter- 
esting feature of this portion of the 
survey is a study of conditions af- 
fecting fire protection and existing 
fire hazards. 

Careful studies of the school popu- 
lation show that in Springfield, 
throughout the grades the girls make 
better progress than the boys. They 
go forward more rapidly, they stay 
in school longer, and a greater pro- 
portion of them graduate. Among 
the boys there are more repeaters, 
a greater proportion are over-age 
for their grades, more of them make 
slow progress, they drop out at 
lower grades and earlier ages, and 
fewer of them remain to graduate. 
Quite unconsciously the schools of 
Springfield, like those of many other 
cities, have developed a course of 
study, a system of examinations and 
promotions, and methods of teach- 
ing, better fitted for the needs and 
requirements of the girls than for 
those of the boys. 

In considering the teaching force, 
careful analysis has been made of 
such characteristics as ages, length 
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: TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS, As Publishers of **THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES”’, we are in 
touch with nearly all the Schools in Sixteen Western States. WRITE US TO- 


DAY for FREE BOOKLET. 
WILLIAM RUFFRR, [igr. 
The Largest Teachers’ 
Agency in -the Rocky 
Mountain Region. 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO 


THE PROVIDENT TEACRERS’ AGENCY mass. 


Mas first class vacancies now. Recommends for public and private schools 
‘ermal and technical schools, colleges and universities. Kegister now for 


1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 


of teaching experience, certification, 
appointment, tenure of office, sala- 
ries, and preparation. This analysis 
brings to light the fact that the 
teaching staff is extraordinarily uni- 
form in many of its characteristics. 
This is so true that it was found pos- 
sible to describe the typical Spring- 
field teacher in terms that represent 
not merely mathemeatical averages 
but actually apply to a considerable 
portion of the teaching force. This 
typical teacher has the following 
characteristics :— 


She is 29 years of age, graduate of 
the Springfield elementary schools, 
graduate of the Springfield high 
school, graduate of the Springfield 
Training school, has taught in 
Springfield seven years, has never 
taught elsewhere, has attended a 
summer school for one term, has a 
first grade certificate, receives an 
$800 salary. 

In studying the high school situa- 
tion, the report reaches the conclu- 
sion that the schools of the city 
should be reorganized so as to pro- 
vide for the establishment of junior 
high schools. The advantages of the 
proposed new schools are carefully 
reviewed and a detailed plan pre- 
sented whereby the change may be 
effected with the least possible fric- 
tion, 


In the field of vocational educa- 
tion, the report arrives at some most 
interesting conclusions. A _ careful 
study was made of the boys and girls 
throughout the school system who 
had reached the limit of the compul- 
sory education period. This study 
showed that these pupils were scat- 
tered throughout the grades of the 
elementary and high schools and 
that half of them were in the sixth 
grade or below. The problem of se- 
curing for these children a reason- 
ably complete elementary schooling 
is part of the problem of instituting 
vocational education. Among the 
fathers of these children only one in 
six was born in Springfield and of 
the children only one-half were born 
there. This indicates that narrowly 
specialized preparation for specific 
industries will not solve the problem 
of vocational education. 


An analysis of the industries of the 
city, together with a study of the 
choices of the children as to the life 
work they hope to enter, indicates 
that the children’s choices are fairly 
reliable guides for the formulation 
of courses of vocational education. 


This analysis indicates that most of 
the girls and about half of the boys 
desire to enter occupations for 
which the schools already offer some 
preparatory training. About one- 
half of the boys desire to enter in- 
dustrial work for which general in- 
dustrial preparation can be given. 
The repart recommends that the city 
establish courses of preparatory in- 
dustrial training in its junior and se- 
nior high schools through utilizing 
for educational purposes the work 
that is incidental to the maintenance 
of public school buildings. 

The report shows that the school 
plant of the city represents an in- 
vestment of more than a million dol- 
lars and recommends many forms 
of wider use activities. “These forms 
include evening schools, vacation 
schools, playgrounds, and the use of 
buildings for neighborhood meet- 
ings, as branch libraries, and for the 
conduct of elections. 

In its mechanical features as well 
as in its methods and recommenda- 
tions, this survey report is something 
of an innovation. It is profusely il- 
lustrated with half-tones and diag- 
grams and contains a large number 
of statistical tables. 


_ 


IOWA. 


GEDAR FALLS. The Iowa State 
College Summer Term enrolled 1,925 
teacher students the first two weeks 
of the six weeks term. The pros- 
pects are favorable for an _ enroll- 
ment of 2,000 before the session 
closes. Students have enrolled from 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Colorado, New York, Texas and 
other states. Under President H. H. 
Seerley the work of the college is be- 
coming more and more an influence 
outside of the state of Iowa. It fur- 
nishes critic teachers for state normal 


schools everywhere’ through its 
special higher courses for such 
teachers, 


OTTUMWA. The payment of 
teachers’ salaries here is arranged on 
a new plan, teachers being divided 
into three groups on the basis of 
their efficiency. 

Those who rank “A” will receive 
an advance in salary of $5.00 a month 
each year until the maximum salary 
of their grade is reached. Those who 
rank “B” will receive an advance of 
$2.50 a month each year until the 
maximum salary of their grade is 
reached. Peachers who rank “C” 
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may be re-elected without advance 
in salary. 

Teachers who are absent from 
school on account of personal illness 
shall receive half pay for the time 
ost not to exceed ten days during a 
school year. 

Teachers may be absent for not 
more than three days on account of 
death in the immediate family with- 
out loss of pay. 

Grade teachers who have received 
the maximum salary of their grades 
lor two years and who are classified 
in group “A” shall receive an in- 
crease of 5 per cent. in their salary. 

Our maximum salary for grade 
teachers is now $75 for first and 
eighth grades, and $70 for all other 
grades. 

The standards suggested for meas- 
uring the efficiency of Ottumwa 
teachers are thesé:— 

Education—1l, general; 2, special: 
3, accuracy of scholarship; 4, readi- 
ness of knowledge. 

Professional spirit as indicated by 
—l, attending teachers’ meetings; 3, 
attending summer school; 3, doing 
protessional reading; 4, attitude to- 
ward general school interests. 

School management—l, ability to 
maintain order and discipline; 2, sys- 
tematic habits; 3, energy displayed in 
conducting work; 4, tact in dealing 
with pupils, parents and associates. 

Success as measured by—l, attend- 
ance and punctuality of pupils; 2, at- 
titude of children toward the school; 
3, percentage of pupils who do pass- 
ing work or better; 4, ability of pu- 
pils to do the work of the next grade. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Briége- 

water, Mass. For both semes 
For catalogue, address the Prineiped 
A. ©. Beyden, M. A. 


LATE NURMAL sUMUUL, 
Massachusetts. Coeducation= 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashury Pts 
wen. Principal. 


LOOSE LEAF 


FINAL RECORD 
FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 

contains space for recording: 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 
Abstract of Entrance Standings 
Final Standings for either semester 

or year 

Times subject taught per week 
Number of weeks’ study 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
Data concerning Graduation, etc. 

The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any High 
School course. 

We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 

Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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OHIO. 


FAYETTE. The new ‘superin- 
tendent here is W. A. Salter, who 
came here from West Unity. 

CHILLICOTHE. Principal F. J. 
Prout has been promoted to the su- 
perintendency here by the unanimous 
yote of the school board. 


NEBRASKA. 


DAVENPORT. Superintendent 
J. V. W. Skinkle, who has Been at 
the head of the schools here for the 
last four years, has resigned to ac- 
cept the superintendency at Ulysses. 

SUTHERLAND. Frank 
Smith of Brady has been elected su- 
perintendent here and Miss Cleo R. 
Chappell, who has been serving as 
county superintendent of Lincoln 
County, has been elected principal of 
the high school. 


INDIANA. 


GARY. The winner of the county 
oratorical contest this year was a 
Bohemian girl of 16; the youngest 
graduate of the high school was a 
16-year old boy of Hungarian parent- 
age; and the model pupil of the larg- 
est school in Gary was a Lithuanian 
girl. But Gary is not worrying about 
the immigration problem. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

SALEM. The 
Health has completed a survey of a 
large majority of the public schools 
in Oregon. Every county ex- 
cept Lake and Harney, have been 
visited. Little or no _ attention 
has been paid to a- specific med- 
ical examination -of the pupils 
themselves but a sanitary survey of 
the school, buildings and surround- 
ings, paying particular attention to 
cleanliness, toilet facilities, water 
supplies, etc. A cursory examination 
of the children to note the presence 
or.absence of defects, either of 
breathing, hearing or vision, the 
presence of contagious skin diseases, 
and the presence of parasitic dis- 
eases, also for those manifestly fee- 
ble minded, has constituted the 
Scope of the present inspection. In 
summarizing the results of the cam- 
paign, the thing that is brought most 
forcibly. to the attention of the 
Board, is the lack of proper janitor 


service in the rural schools. 


Joseph Swain, LL, D. 


Dr. Joseph Swain, president of 
Swarthmore College, was born in 
Pendleton, Ind., June 16, 1857. After 
graduating from Indiana University 
m 1883 he became an instructor in 
mathematics and biology at that in- 
Stitution. He remained at Indiana 
University until 1891, when he re- 
Signed to accept a position as pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Leland Stan= 
ford, Jr., University. Two years later 
€ returned to Indiana University as 
President and continued in that posi- 
tion until elected President of 
Swarthmore College ia 1902. 
Swain has been president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Na- 
Honal Council of Education and the 


National Council of Religious Edu- 
Cation. 


State * Board .-of 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


FOUR TELEGRAMS AND A PERSONAL INTERVIEW. 


TELEGRAM Trention N. J. July & We need teacher English German Maximum woman 
twelve hundred. Send recrod Interview last of week if*asked. 

William A. Wetzel, Principal. 
TELEGRAM to West Va. July 8. Written application Principal W. A. Wetzel, Trenton, 
N. J. English German Twelve hundred recommended. Answer. 


Cc. W. Bardeen 


TELEGRAM from West Va. Applied Trenton. Will visit Friday way to New York 


unless otherwise advised. 
TELEGRAM to Trenton N. J. Candidate visits you Friday. Excellent teacher. 


Cc. W. Bardeen 
She was elected. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


70 Fifth Avense 
New Yerk 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WH. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


_ Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


short netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. T or 


Phone. No advance fee. 
LISTS with good general education wanted tor department 
PECIA High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Penm 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $7 per month. For fe 
- {mfermation address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CG., 
Lemeayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A thanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° 


MERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for oes 
recommend only reliable candidates. free te school 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 863 Fitth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Rainier Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. an Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N.Y. 


A. SCOTT & OO., Propricters 
442 Tremont Bouilding, 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Narses, Librarians, etc. A natienal Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorperated 
ander the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spekane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching asa Business” is of imterest te all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


ualed facilities for pla 
WINSHIP in every part of the country. 


TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St. . . Bosten, Mees 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Felephone. 
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MAYORS OFFICE | 


SAN FRANCISCO 


June 7th, 1914. 


Dr. E.A. Winship, 
Editor, Journal of Education, 
#6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Deer Sir: 


My attention has been called to an 
editorial in the issue of the Journal of 
Bducation, of April 2nd, in which you pay 
@ glowing tribute to San Francisco. 


Let me tell you how much I, as Mayor 
of this City, appreciate the kind words you 
have written of us. We think that San 
Francisco has shown courage and a true Ameri-. 
can spirit in the vigor with which it has 
been rebuilt since the fire of 1906, and it 
is particularly pleasing to us to receive 
from you, through such, an important publica- 
tion as the Journal of Education, a tribute 
to our achievement. 


Again, permit me to thank you in 
behalf of San Francisco, for your editorial, - | 
and to express the hope that I may have the | 
pleasure of greeting you here, during the | 
year of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. I am, 


| Yo espectfull | | 
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